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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


social development of the nation and a God-given birth- 
right of our children; the PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound 
game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and public shoot- 
ing grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS and 


federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 


A sederal, FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 


DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 


by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and 
the federal governinent; the ELIMINATION OF 
WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lum- 
ber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND, 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NAL FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 


monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the con- 
servation of America’s WILD FLORA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural. colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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The grading and sorting table at one of the fifteen Weyerhaeuser manufactur- 
ing units. Here the lumber is graded, regraded, checked, inspected and sorted 
by men with years of experience and training. Weyerhaeuser thoroughness 
makes for uniformity in grades. 
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This alley in the storage and drying yard of one of the Weyerhaeuser mills 
gives an idea of the immense quantities of lumber accumulated by this organé- 
zation to take care of the needs of its customers. The higher grades are pro- 
tected in storage sheds. 


The Importance to Industry of 
Uniformity in Its Lumber Supply 


HE industrial concern, hampered in one 

or more of its operations by a lack of uni- 
formity in its lumber supply, will find it worth 
while to inquire into the service the Weyer- 
haeuser organization is rendering to a wide 
variety of industrials. 

This service insures a constant supply of 
lumber, uniform in grade, car after car. The 
tenth or hundredth car is like the first. The 
first car in the type of wood and in the partic- 
ular grade best fitted to meet the requirements 
of the buyer. 

Such a service reduces operating costs in 
many ways. Production is not hampered 
through lack of the right kindof lumber. There 
is no unnecessary wastage of lumber. Han- 
dling costs are reduced. 

In short, the user is able definitely to stand- 
ardizelumber practices and factory operations. 


HE Weyerhaeuser organization has for 
years studied industrial lumber needs. It 
has found that the best way to serve American 
Industry is to help a group of permanent cus- 
tomers find the wood best adapted to their re- 
quirements; and then to keep them supplied 
with the exact type of lumber in the correct 
grade, size and quantities they require. 
Such a lumber service is made possible be- 
cause of the timber resources, specialized 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 





equipment and highly-trained personnel of 
the Weyerhaeuser organization: 


A large supply of mature timber of fifteen differ- 
ent species, and many types within these species, 
sufficient for decades of cutting. 

Scores of logging camps guaranteeing a steady 
stream of suitable raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern manufacturing units. 

Seasoning processes that prepare lumber scien- 
tifically for each exacting need. 

A crew of men at all the plants, with years of ex- 
periencein producing, grading and shipping Weyer- 
haeuser quality lumber. 

A corps of salesmen trained to think as purchas- 
ing agents and buyers have wished for lumber 
sellers to think. 

Distributing facilities backed by fifteen immense 
mill stocks and two great strategically located 
storage plants. 


ACH year more and more concerns are 

finding what this type of lumber service 
means in standardizing their lumber practices 
and factory operations. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Company distrib- 
utes Weyerhaeuser Forest Products through 
the established trade channels. Its principal 
office is in Spokane, Washington, with branch 
offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 
Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore; and 4th and Robert Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the 


country. 
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Our Christmas Tree 


By E. G. 


O MILLIONS of people, and more especially to 
the millions of children in Western Europe and 
America, the Christmas tree has become the sym- 
bol of joy—the concrete, tangible emblem of Christ- 
Other forms of celebrations have their peculiar 
ot 


throughout the Christian world are centered around 


Mas. 


attractions, but the Christmas thoughts children 


that gorgeous tree. For them Christmas without a tree 
would be almost unthinkable; it would scarce be Christ- 
mas at all* 

And yet the tree has not aiways been so closely asso- 
ciated with Christmas. From time immemorial heathen 
people throughout the world have worshiped the sun in 
some form or other. Naturally enough, it was the turning 
of the sun to the south, the lengthening of the days and 
the shortening of the long, poorly lighted nights, which 
called forth the most devout rejoicings. The winter 
solstice was the occasion of the wildest joy. 

Three thousand years before the birth of Christ f 
the Egyptians were holding such a celebra- ma 
tion in the month which we know as Decem- * 
It that 


glimpse of a tree taking part in the festivities. 


ber. is there we catch our first 
The palm trees of Egypt put out a leaf each 
month, and the tree with its twelve leaves was 
looked upon as the symbol of the completed 
year. So a palm tree was probably ' 


the ancestor of the Christmas tree of 
today. 


Almost three thousand years later 
we find Virgil describing the sym- 
bolic tree in his second Georgic: 
“Oscilla ex alta suspendunt 
It formed a 
of 


mollia pinu.” 
part of 
the 


the celebration 


Saturnalia, the Romans’ 


rejoicing over the winter sol- “ 
16) 


but a conifer, tall and covered with 


stice. No longer a palm tree, 
decorations, it must have closely 
resembled our present Christmas tree. 

Just how it found its way from Italy into 


Gaul is not altogether clear, but it seems 
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likely that it was carried over the Alps by the legions of 
Drusus in his campaign against the Germans, about 15 
B. C.; but certain it is that at about that time the tree 
took its place in the Yuletide celebrations of the Germans 
in connection with the visits of the present-bearing Knecht 
Rupprecht, the Teutonic St. Nicholas. 

From Germany it soon wandered into the Yuletide 
celebrations of the English. Four or five centuries later, 
when the church adopted December 25 as the date for the 
celebration of Christmas, the tree of the Yuletide was 
taken over, along with the other heathen decorations of 
the Roman Saturnalia and the holly and mistletoe of 
the ancient Druids, to play a new role in paying tribute 
to the birth of the Christ Child. 

For a thousand years it played its part faithfully. 
ut with the growth of the Puritan spirit in England 
such frivolous doings fell into disrepute, till it was 
finally banished altogether, along with all other 
forms of the Rouna 
Head 3ut by that time it had 
become so firmly established in the hearts of 


Christmas celebration, by 
Parliament. 
the people that the decree was received with 
rioting in many places, and as soon as the 
power of the Round Heads waned the custom 
was Officially restored. 

However, though weakened, the 
spirit of Puritanism still exerted a 
strong influence. For many years 
after the settlement of New Eng- 
land the Christmas tree and all other 
Christmas festivities were severely 
It was not till the 
writings of Dickens in Eng- 
f ¢ land and of Washington 


2 Irving in America revived 
the old-time spirit of Christ- 


frowned upon. 


mas that the tree again blos- 
somed out in all its present 
glory, to be the delight of 
millions of children throughout the 
Christian world—a custom so beautiful and 
so significant that its practice should be kept 
ever alive in the hearts of men. 








A Forest Policy The Immediate Necessity 


National and Local Dependency upon Continuing Forests 
Demand That Federal Action and Leadership 
be Speeded up Without Further Delay 


NE, fact stands out paramount in the forest situa- 
It is that the Federal Government 
must act, and act promptly, to insure the people 

of the United States against impending forest poverty. 
Our people are demanding that protection. 
as much entitled to forest improvements as to good roads, 
good rivers and harbors, and other improvements which 

make for permanent prosperity and national security. 
Public interest in forestry long 


tion today. 


ago passed the sentimental stage. 
It is today based upon recognition 
of the urgent need of continuing 
forests. Every state, city, and 
town in the United States must 
have the products of the forests. 
This need has not and cannot be 
successfully disproven. 

As long as our remaining forests, 
already far removed from _ the 
center of our population, are being 
destroyed and millions of acres of 


By Henry S. GRAVES 


President, American Forestry Association 


They are 





being destroyed and millions of 

acres of forest land are being 
devastated at a rate of 400 per cent faster 
than new forest growth is being provided, 
our people, our industries, and our whole 
home-building society are without protec- 
tion, and there can be no excuse for 
temporizing. The AMERICAN ForFSTRY 
ASSOCIATION urges immediate federal ac- 
tion to provide: 

“1. More Public Forests. 


s AS long as our remaining forests are 


funds for research and experiments to lay the very 
foundations for forestry practice. 

III. Inclusion within the National Forests of all lands 
in the unreserved public domain which are better suited 
to growing timber than any other purpose, and the plac- 
ing under forest management of all federal lands which 
are available for growing timber without conflicting with 
their primary use for other purposes. 


The Federal Gov- 
ernment today is the owner of some 
ten million acres of land on which 
forests should be grown, but which 
today are either under no form of 
forest management and fire protec- 
tion or are inadequately protected. 
These lands include not only public 
domain, but forest lands in the 


Indian reservations and surplus 
military reservations. 
Immediate action along these 


three lines will constitute a real 
step forward. It will give a new 
stimulus, both to state and private 


forest land are being devastated at 
a rate 400 per cent faster than new 
forest growth is being provided, 
our people, our industries, and our 
whole home-building society are 
without protection, and there can 


growing forests.” 





“2. Greater forest fire protection. 
“3. Forest management for all fed- 
erally owned lands, chiefly valuable for act favorably on local industrial 


forestry. It will set in motion a 
movement in forestry that will re- 


developments and will return to the 
nation many times what it costs in 








be no excuse for temporizing. 

That the situation demands action is nowhere denied. 
The American Forestry Association urges immediate 
federal action—more vigorous and on a far greater scale 
than heretofore. It advances three specific proposals as 
to action which should be taken at once: 

I. A program of acquisition of public forests, national 
in scope and on a scale really commensurate with the 
public interests involved. This program should include 
the establishment of National Forests not only for the 
protection of watersheds, but also for the production of 
timber; to serve as centers of fire protection and as 
demonstration areas in building up private forestry, and 
to provide other public benefits. There should be a fed- 
eral policy analogous to that of highway development, 
looking to an authorization by Congress of $100,000,000 
to be available during the next ten years. 

II. The immediate initiation of vigorous measures to 
stop the devastating of forests, by fire and otherwise, on 
private lands. The initiation of a large program of 
acquisition of public forests where these do not exist 
today would in itself be a powerful factor in forwarding 
private forestry. Liberal appropriations for co-opera- 
tion with the states and other agencies in fire protection 
and reforestation, and insistence by the Government that 
private owners thus aided by the public do their part in 
the work of forest perpetuation are essential measures. 
Public education, nation-wide and local, must be con- 
ducted on a large scale, and the Government must provide 


its present outlay. The measures 
proposed will not constitute a final solution of the forestry 
problem, but they will provide a protective foundation. 

We have been dealing in a small way with a problem 
of gigantic proportions. Our forest problem has to do 
with the productive service of one-third of the land of 
the entire country, and with industries and resources that 
enter into the daily life of every citizen. 

Federal action and leadership must be speeded up. 
The states today have a large task to perform, but they 
will not and cannot be expected to take the lead. . They 
are moving desperately slowly, and are likely to continue 
to do so if the nation itself, through the Federal Govern- 
ment, does not take hold of the forest problem in a larger 
and more effective way. 

The need of public forests cannot be minimized. 
They constitute the backbone of American forestry. This 
does not mean, however, that the public should under- 
take to acquire enough land to provide for the country’s 
need of forest products and for other benefits derived 
from well-handled forests. 

On the contrary, the bulk of our forests will continue 
to be in private ownership, even under the most ambitious 
policy of forest acquisition. But the most effective 
activities in forestry will center around the public for- 
ests, as is the case now in the Far West. They are 
the most effective of all instrumentalities in bringing 
about intensive fire protection and forestry among private 
owners. 
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NOT SO EASY WOULD THE ROTUND GOVERNOR OF THE AMSTERDAMS FIND THE TASK OF BALANCING THE 
FOREST LEDGER OF THE UNITED STATES, WERE HE CALLED UPON TODAY TO RENDER A VERDICT IN THE CASE 
OF FOREST DESTRUCTION vs. FOREST GROWTH 


Balancing the Forest Ledger 


By W. B. GREELEY 


Chief, U. 8S. Forest Service 


ASHINGTON IRVING draws a delightful 

picture of Wouter Van Twiller, the rotund gov- 

ernor of New Amsterdam, sitting as a magis- 
trate and hearing the charges brought by one merchant 
against another for a shortage in accounts. The worthy 
governor demanded the ledgers of the contending trades- 
men, counted their pages, and balanced the weight of each 
against the other in his enormous fists. After smoking 
six pipes of Dutch tobacco in unhurried reflection, the 
verdict was rendered. Since the two ledgers contained 
the same number of pages and were of the same weight, 
the accounts therein were held to balance each other and 
the case was dismissed. Great was the fame of Wouter 
Van Twiller as a lawgiver; so great, says the historian, 
that not again was the peace of his administration dis- 
turbed by litigation. 

The forest ledger of the United States is mainly a 
record of expenditures from the capital account. The 
entries of timber income are few and meager indeed in 
contrast with the mounting figures of timber outgo. Yet, 
with an imperturbability scarcely less than that of Van 
Twiller himself, we have been wont to assume that some- 
how things would balance themselves. Only in 
recent years has the realization come home that 
we must have a real accounting with our timber 
supply, and that, to remain solvent, skill and 





THE FOREST LEDGER OF THE UNITED STATES IS A RECORD OF UNBALANCED 

EXPENDITURES FROM CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. THE HEIGHT OF THE LITTLE TREE 

ON THE LEFT REPRESENTS THE ANNUAL GROWTH OF OUR FORESTS, WHILE 

THE HEIGHT OF THE LARGER TREE ON THE RIGHT EXPRESSES THE YEARLY 
DESTRUCTION OF OUR REMAINING FORESTS 


forethought must be applied to the national problem of 
balancing timber use by timber replacement. 

Nearly half of the area comprising the continental 
United States, when Columbus discovered it, was a vast 
timber warehouse stored with the virgin growth of many 
centuries. From this warehouse something like three and 
a half trillion board feet of tim- 
ber has been taken since the set- 
tlement of America began— 
either cut by man, or burnt by 
fire, or destroyed by natural 
pests. Less than one-third of 
the original forest growth re- 
mains, about 1,600 billion feet, 
and this is going at the rate of 
60 billion feet a year. It was 
indeed inevitable and necessary 
that this great natural resource 
should be freely utilized, just as 
it was inevitable and necessary 
that 43 per cent of our virgin 
forests should disappear alto- 
gether to make room for cities 
and farms. It has all gone into 
the building of America. But 
that does not answer the prob- 
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lem of balancing our ledger of timber use and timber sup- 
ply in the twentieth century. 

The replacement of virgin forests by new timber growth 
has already gone farther than many people realize. While 
the area of completely denuded land is far too large, on 
many of the older and lighter cuttings timber has again 
grown to merchantable size. The “old field” pine of the 
south and the white pine of the north have reclaimed a 
large acreage of abandoned farm land. “Second growth” 
has already become an important source of forest prod- 
ucts. There are 6co billion board feet of newly grown 
or culled timber on land that has been logged at least once. 
We are making a little progress toward solvency. 

Today’s inventory of stock on hand, old growth and 
new growth combined, shows a total of about 2,200 billion 
board feet. We are drawing out the equivalent of 60 
billion feet annually. We 
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into growing timber close at hand with greater security 
and at lower cost in the long run than into hiring box cars 
or steamers to bring it from distant shores. 


How Can tHe Forest LepGer BE BALANCED? 


It is obvious enough that we can get at this matter of 
balancing the ledger in three ways—obvious, indeed, that 
we will have to employ all of them: We can cut down our 
consumption of forest products; we can make the wood 
cut from our forests go farther by using it with greater 
economy ; and we can produce a much larger volume of 
timber than we are now growing. It may be said in pass- 
ing that apparently but slim reliance can be placed upon 
the lumber piles of our neighbors. The accessible timber 
of the whole world is not adequate for the requirements 
of the twentieth century. Help can be had here and 


there, like the newsprint 





are putting back about one- 
fourth as much. In other 
words, 25 per cent of the 
present use of wood in the 
United States may be said 
to be replaced by 
growth in the forests. 


new 
The 
rest is an unreplaced drain 
upon the 
We are still short by 75 per 


‘capital account.” 


cent of and 


sustaining supply of timber. 


a permanent 


The location of 
maining stumpage is even 
than its 


our re- 


more important 
quantity. A hundred billion 
feet of standing tree trunks 
would be of little avail if so 
far away from the lumber- 
user that the cost of manu- 
facturing and 
them to him is prohibitive. 
Seventy-five per cent of the 
virgin timber is in the states 
bordering the Pacific Ocean. 
Half of all our forest sup- 





shipping 


plies is west of the Great 
Plains. The cost of trans- 
portation has become the 
the 


a ©Oi- 


dominating factor in THE LEAVING 
lumber trade 


trolling factor in the price 


and — pass R 
SHEER NECESSITY 

of the more common forest 

The transport bill on lumber alone amounted 

Only 20 states cut enough lum- 


products. 
to $250,000,000 in 1920. 
ber to supply their own consumers in 1920. 

We must do more than balance our forest ledger, as 
between yearly cut and yearly replacement. If wood is 
to retain anything like its universal use in the United 
States, we must make it possible for the main groups of 
users, geographically speaking, to get it near at home. 


We are learning that the consumers’ dollars can be put - 





OF GOOD WOOD IN THE FOREST 
HAS CHARACTERIZED OUR FOREST ACCOUNT, BUT 


Is AT LAST TEACHING US 
BETTER ECONOMY 


and pulpwood which we 
now import from Canada, 
but an attempt to 


abroad for any substantial 


a 
id 


se 
a 


shop 


part of our enormous wood 
bill would simply make tim- 
ber a luxury in the United 
States. 

Sheer necessity already 
has compelled the United 
States to cut down its ag- 
gregate use of timber. The 
displacement of wood by 
other materials is bound to 
go much further, as the 
prices of forest products 
seems to be 





advance. It 
taking place at a yearly rate 
of possibly 11% per cent of 
our total cut of timber. A 
timber famine—a restricted 
use of wood on account of 
excessive cost—is not desir- 
able. And the timber fam- 
ine is already here, in the 
parts of the country where 
its population and indus- 
tries are most largely con- 
gregated. It is reflected in 
the shortage of 
dwellings and the inability 
of the middle-class Ameri- 
can to build and own his 


a million 


own home, in accordance with the traditions of his fore- 
bears. It is reflected no less in the serious curtailment of 
rural improvements, both better farm homes and. better 
facilities for agriculture. We are feeling the pinch of an 
unsatisfied and unreplaced demand for timber. 

It is impossible to say how far our consumption of 
forest-grown materials can be cut down without real social 
and economic sacrifice. ‘That we must reduce to a point 


that hurts is written on the wall. It is necessary and 
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desirable that substitute materials should absorb much 
or all of the greater use of wood which would normally 
follow increases in population by taking its place where 
they are found to be more suitable or economical. Be- 
yond that point curtailment in the use of timber means 
hardship. It has already come too rapidly. 


) ORIGINAL AND PRESENT TIMBER SUPPLY 
= OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN FOREST REGIONS 
Pe ea ( 
/ \ eis ie } 
/ } \ if wt > aa 
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CIRCLES REPRESENT ORIGINA 
FORESTS OF EASTERN 
WESTERN UNITED STA 
SHADED PORTION SHOWS W 
WE HAVE LEFT 





we can apply the New England standard in all our for- 
est regions, we will save from the slash fires and put into 
use 314 billion more board feet of lumber every year 
without cutting a single additional tree. 

A dovetailing of wood use by different industries, with 
the paper mill or the distillation plant utilizing the waste 
discarded by the sawmill, presents another tre- 
mendous opportunity for economy. Our _ vari- 


* 


xy 4 Y : ; ‘ : 
NE ous forest industries have lived too much unto 
) » Be themselves. Practically the entire pulp and 


fh 
J 


paper output of Sweden is a by-product from 


\s the manufacture of lumber. An equally close 


use of raw forest material in the United States 
would effect a tremendous saving. It may in- 
deed be possible to reduce our annual cut of 
timber by 15 or 20 per cent and still get an eco- 
nomic service from our forests equal to that 
which they now render. 


An INCREASED GROWTH OF TIMBER 


After all has been said, we cannot hope to bal- 
_ ance the forest ledger in any fashion short of 


HOW THE RECORD LOOKS IN RESPECT TO OUR ORIGINAL disaster without vastly increasing the rate at 
FOREST WEALTH AND WHAT REMAINS. IN THE EASTERN : 
UNITED STATES 75 PER CENT HAS BEEN SPENT, WHILE IN 


which timber is grown. The accessible store- 


THE DISTANT WEST ALMOST 25 PER CENT IS ALREADY GONE houses of virgin timber will not supply our re- 


Nor should we overlook our enormous industrial use 
of the products of forests, aside from dwellings and other 
structures. The nations of Europe which are advancing 
industrially have slowly but almost steadily increased their 
per capita consumption of timber, notwithstanding its 
cost; and the United States leads them all in the 


quirements indefinitely. We must grow new 

forests to replace the old far more widely and generously, 

if we are not to limp along on a hopelessly meager and 
inadequate supply of timber. 

Nor is this an impractical undertaking. We have the 

land—470 million acres of forested or forest-growing 


volume and variety of its industrial uses of — RMS AU ERT as Ad 














ORIGINAL AND PRESENT VIRGIN FOREST AREAS 
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never reached the lumber market because the 
price received for it would not repay the cost 
of manufacture and transportation. Customs 
dating from the time when our forests were 
termed “inexhaustible” have been responsible 
for much needless waste in refabricating lumber into 
factory products and in every-day building. Sheer neces- 
sity is now teaching us a much-needed lesson of economy. 

In New England sawmills it is not uncommon now to 
see logs sawn so closely and lumber saved so carefully 
that a thousand board feet of lumber are obtained from 
two hundred cubic feet of round logs. The thrifty mill- 
ers of Europe usually do even better than that; but once 





A GRAPHIC PICTURE OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH LAND IN 

THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN STRIPPED OF ITS VIRGIN 

FORESTS. ONLY A REMNANT REMAINS IN THE EAST, 

WHILE NEARLY A HALF OF THE VIRGIN FOREST OF THE 
WEST HAS BEEN CUT 


soil. All the shifts and changes of agriculture are not 
likely to reduce it materially. We have favorable natural 
conditions for the most part. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that real forestry can produce here a staple crop 
of wood equal to the average obtained in Europe. That 
would mean an aggregate yearly growth of timber more 
than enough to offset the present rate of cutting; but it 
means growing over four times as much as we do now. 


Best of all, three-fourths of our available timber-grow- 
ing land lies eastward from the Great Plains, in the very 
parts of the United States which contain the bulk of her 
wood-hungry people. Here lies the great opportunity 
of the American people to bring 
their supply of timber into balance 
with their need for timber, and by 
the same stroke to give their idle 
or partly idle land something worth 





while to do. And by growing 
timber upon these millions of 
waiting acres close to the large 
centers of population and indus- - | | 
try, the great burden of transpor- O abt tii 


tation upon the future cost of for- 
est products will be removed. This 
is the constructive way to balance 
accounts with both our timber and 
our land. It promises not only replenished lumber yards 
and pulpwood piles, but local industries and pay-rolls 
and tax-paying resources. It will bring the lumberjack 
and the thriving rural community back into vast areas 
which are now retrograding through the idleness of land. 
It is the only rational solution. 

Recent inquiries conducted by the Reforestation Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate have brought out 


strikingly how nearly ready we are for rapid progress in 


reforestation. The old law of supply.and demand is at 
work. The commercial impetus for timber-growing is 


steadily gaining momentum. <A few far-sighted lumber- 


men in the South are 





THE LOG OF THE LUMBER DOLLAR 
AS WRITTEN AT RETAIL YARDS IN 
MINNESOTA 
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Even on the Pacific coast, which is but fairly entering 
its heyday of virgin forest exploitation, private reforesta- 
tion has begun. Several redwood operators, recognizing 
the commercial possibilities of a growth rate which prob- 

ably exceeds that of any other 


——ee — forest type in the Temperate 
| Zone, have begun the planting of 

their cut-over land. Here and 

there in the California Sierras 

and the Douglas Fir belt of Ore- 

gon and Washington lumbermen 

are beginning to study the earn- 

SSeS See ing power of their land as a busi- 
geo S56 aes ness asset which they can afford 


— no longer to ignore. One of the 
striking signs of the times is the 
extent to which timber-growing is 
creeping into the management of 

So far it represents, to be sure, but a 

an insignificant 


private land. 
few small spots on an enormous map, 
fraction of the 375-odd million acres of forest or poten- 
tial forest land in private hands. Yet we are making 
headway. 

WE Must See Ir THroucw 


The next great step in the forest policy of the United 
States should be designed to give the freest possible play 
to the economic forces which are making the commercial 
growing of timber possible. There is much indeed that 
We are not yet “over the top.” 

There never was a time 


remains to be done. 











leaving the small timber SIpos LONG HAUL FROM MAIN LUMBER PRODUCING REGIONS “Ta when the need was 
in their logging, pro- Peg TO MAIN CONSUMING REGION a, greater for keen public 
tecting their cut-over Lil, Ay interest and organized 
. . f to . ~~ . ° 
land, and planning their Y ij;—~,. public effort in for- 
. 2 SOM rr 
manufacturing en ter- WY Les estry. The favorable 
\ . . 
} portents in the skies 


prises with a view to 
an assured future. 
Others are studying 
their cut-over lands and 
weighing the possibili- 
ties of timber-growing — 
THIS REGION 


CUT 30% OF GUR 
LUMBER IN 1920 





as a business venture. 
Many landowners in 
the northeast are prac- 









should inspire no illu- 
that 
has been ac- 


sory assumption 
the task 
complished, but rather 


a more determined ef- 


THIS REGION 
CONSUMED 45% 
OF OUR LUMBER 








INI920 Pa ° 

fort to see it through. 

THIS REGION CUT There were 52,000 
34% OF R MBER c ~ ° 

wl as forest fires in 1922. 


IN 1920 











ticing some sort of for- WHERE OUR LUMBER 


IS MOST NEEDED 


“a “i 5 Chey swept over 8 mil- 


estry, whether they call MUST NOW BE OBTAINED. HERE IS A GRAPHIC PICTURE OF lion acres of forest 

: a HOW FOREST EXHAUSTION HAS DISLOCATED OUR FOREST Mie aise 
1 ) rt. 0 land. Thirteen _ states 

a that sas mot. fw SUPPLY AND IMPOSED HEAVY TRANSPORTATION COSTS ON ; 

New England paper THE LUMBER-USERS contain large forest 


companies maintain 

forest nurseries and are planting on old burns and 
Forms of really intensive silvicul- 
1ardwoods and thinning 


other denuded areas. 
ture, like girdling old “wolf” 
young stands of dense spruce, are being studied by busi- 
ness men. Forest planting on private land now reaches 
scarcely 20,000 acres a year, but the states which maintain 
forest nurseries are practically unanimous in reporting 


that the present demand for cheap planting stock far - 


The leaven is at work. 


exceeds their ability to supply it. 


areas whose productive 
use is necessary in balancing our ledger, but have made 
no effort toward forest protection or renewal. We are 
still far indeed from a method of taxing forest land which 
will give timber-growing a fair chance. For every land- 
owner who has attempted reforestation there are hun- 
dreds who have done nothing. Many of them are held 
back by the hazard of fire and the risk of uncertain tax 
burdens. 
There is a vast need for nation-wide education in for- 
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estry. We have millions of farmers who will become 
timber-growers, once the opportunities for profitable tim- 
ber-growing are made plain and the art of timber-growing 
becomes part of our farm lore. The education of the 
every-day citizen in the broad phases of forestry is equally 
important, for success in making the United States a tim- 
ber-growing country depends upon his comprehension of 
the problem, upon his care with fire in the woods, and 
upon his readiness to support the public enterprises and 
measures which are essential to put the job over. 

While working out ways and means for enabling private 
timber-growing to go forward with all the momentum it 
can gather, we must not overlook the need for public for- 
est ownership on a much larger scale. About one-fifth of 
the forest lands in the United States are under federal or 
state management. In most European countries the pub- 
lic ownership of one-third or move of the forest-growing 
area has been found essential. This is equally true of the 
United States. 
There are large 
areas on the 
headwaters of 
important 
streams where 
only public 
ownership can 
afford security 
for vital water 
sources. There 
are large areas 
of denuded 
land whose res- 
toration to pro- 
ductive forests 
will be so diffi- 


cult and costly 
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timber-growing nation that municipal, state, and federal 
forest ownership be aggressively extended. 

Forestry is not wholly a matter of balancing ledgers. 
The forest background which has surrounded us from 
the beginning has been an asset of incalculable value in 
other ways than furnishing timber. It has contributed to 
the resourcefulness and energy of American character, to 
the opportunities for wholesome recreation, and to the 
perpetuation of the game animals, birds, and fish which 
we prize so highly. The sentiment for forest preserva- 
tion which does not think of timber in terms of board feet, 
but as alluring woods and coverts for wild life, is in- 
stinctive. We inherited it from the northern races of 
Europe, with our Christmas trees and open fires. 

The value of a forest background in America will in- 
crease proportionately as cities grow and the strain of 
living becomes more intense. Aside from the economic 
which only this article has at- 
tempted to 
deal, there will 
be a 
dous unearned 
increment in 
physical and 
moral health 
and in the 
wholesomeness 
of American 
life from every 
gain made 
toward bal- 
ancing our for- 
est ledger. 
These benefits, 
indeed, should 
weigh largely 
in our national 


considerations with 


tremen- 





that public 
agencies must MEMBERS OF THE SELECT SENATE COMMITTEE ON REFORESTATION STUDY- policy of for- 
neces wn ING FOREST PROBLEMS IN THE WEST. THE INVESTIGATIONS OF THIS COM- estate, 

hata MITTEE HAVE BROUGHT OUT STRIKINGLY THE NEED FOR RAPID PROGRESS : 
task, if it is to IN REFORESTATION The main 
be done at all. point is that 


There are large areas whose rate of growth is small 
and whose fire hazard is exceptionally high, where public 
ownership must assume a burden of land management 
which the private owner cannot carry. There are im- 
portant forest regions where public ownership must blaze 
the trail, do the pioneering work, and establish demon- 
stration centers of timber-growing. In the last twelve 
years, while we have laboriously acquired about 4% 
million acres of additional state and federal forests, over 
75 million acres of timber land have been logged off and 


largely denuded. It is essential to our progress as a 


solid economic ground underlies the whole movement. 
There is no need for our going into timber bankruptcy. 
We must in all probability pass through a period when 
timber will be scarce and dear; but we can balance the 
forest ledger by constructive measures in which increased 
production of wood and more intelligent use of wood 
will far outweigh curtailment in the satisfaction of es- 
sential requirements for wood. And by meeting this 
economic situation we will restore the forest background 


of America. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Thar weren't no laughin’ goin’ on in the house 
When Singing Joe played for the boys; 
The barkeep and punchers kept still as a mouse, 
The greaser mule-boys quit their jabbering noise. 
His voice sounded cracked, the pianner weren't right, 


But nobody had no fault to find; 


The tune was “Home, Sweet Home,” ’twas Christmas 
night, 

And poor old Singing Joe was blind. 
—Owen Wister. 








By Cora C. BUTLER 





RECEPTION for evergreens? Wonderful! 
Even old lawgiver oak, Alba, 


thrills from great tap-root, through scaly body, 


King Quercus 


to his mighty crown; long-leaved Willows, mashed by 
Poplars’ toes, huddle on river banks, gossiping; Lady 
White 
upon gravelly hillsides; 
her Yellow wood-sister preen up a bit; Black and White 


Birch resilvers her stems; restless Asps exult 


water-nymph Red Birch makes 


Ash trees postpone knob-bowl and canoe-paddle wran- 
gling ; Walnuts and Oaks cease “Golden Age” and *Jove's 
Acorns”’ disputes. 

Why not? Never in all history have trees so honored 


their own. 
fashion are to receive tribute from the sylvan world oa 


Evergreens of every race, color, form, and 


Christmas Day, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and twenty-three—Pine, Holly, and Mistletoe special 
honorees. 

Fast the news travels. The message is blared and 
blasted from mountain side to coast, through valleys, 
along streams, until all wood life is atilt, radiantly ex- 
pectant. Farmer Hysmith, kindly old soul, tramping 
though snowdrifts, replenishing feeding stations for his 
forest friends, observed that never in all his born days 
had he seen so many big and little tracks “goin’ every 
which way.” 

Track-makers are curious; little four- 
footed wanderers prate of nothing save the 
gala affair; sleepy Bruin threatens ven- 
geance if permitted to fall asleep before the 
event ; sly old Grav Wolf changed his seven- 
day beat to keep posted, and missed for 
three weeks the poison intended for him. 
Dwellers near the deep woods find more 


traces of fays, dryads, nymphs, fauns, and 














DISCUSSIONS! THE EVERGREENS ARE 


Forest Festivities 






















fairies than have 
been within 
their memory. 

Who started it? 
Uncertain. “Tis whis- 
pered that the ears un- 
Miss Moss’s 


mantilla 


der little 
coquettish heard 

more than anybody, being on the tender side of more 
trees. No secret that she threaded the Live Oak's long 
gray beard; all forest people saw her swathing the stately 
White Pine’s weather-front while he reposed with folded 
needles ; in fact, she doesn’t deny spending every moment 
weaving velvety mantles, tufting nappy blankets, bang- 


ling anklets, fitting soft green tunics; so, of course, she 


knows who planned the reception. ‘ell, she won't 
though. 
Evergreens are hilarious. Tall, tapering Spruces 


whorl slender spires of happiness; not one laughs at 
decrepit old ancestors for grinning with white-gummed 
kind 


wreathe, garland, circle, curl, and entwine in graceful 


gashes. Wintergreen, [ittersweet, and _ their 


exuberance. 
How they’re embellished! Some conifers wear resin 
opals, others limpid pendants. The Mistletoe loggia is 


crowded with sandal-wood descendants 


heavily bepearled. 
All are appreciative. Young Hemlocks, 


in luxuriant raiment, courtesy to the 


ground. Mixing with the friendliest fellow- 
ship of all are broad-leaved Rhododendrons, 
Laurels, and Hollies. 

But Hex Apaca, Christmas Holly, bris- 


tling, spiny, in shimmering new _ holiday 











HILARIOUS, NODDING AND GOSSIPING AND COMPARING NOTES. 
WHILE THE TALL, TAPERING SPRUCES WHORL SLENDER SPIRES OF HAPPINESS 
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THE PINE THINGS HUDDLE TOGETHER—EVERGREENS OF EVERY RACE—WHILE 
GREAT CAMERADERIE FLOURISHES, A FOREST CONFRATERNITY NEVER DREAMER 
THE SYLVAN WORLD 


OF, AS THEY PREPARE TO RECEIVE TRIBUTE FROM 
greenness, ruby-studded, outshines everything else in the 


woods. 





Great camaraderie flourished—a forest confraternity 


never dreamed of. Conflict for space and light is for- 
Brawny arms, leafy and leafless hands, strug- 
Old Hickory’s 


boastfulness of homeland loyalty is ignored; poor Black 


gotten. 
gling roots, all commingle in amity. 


Jack, noticed for once in his lewly life, brags of his fine 
Live Oak; 
All listen reverently to Sequoia, Pine, and 


relative, Elm and Beech discard tracery 
rivalry. 
Poplar as representatives of ancient forest life. 

What discussions! ‘There are national problems just 
as humans have: “Reparation” from Quercus for push- 
ing Pinus almost into the sea; “allied debts” to the Ever- 
greens for cheer, comfort, and color during winter; 
“pacification” for the threatened domesticity of Pinus, 
who is seen waging a losing battle with ax and torch and 
begging man’s protection on “areas of preservation” 
where once he boasted “‘centers of distribution.” 

Perhaps glasses are lifted to old limpet Pitch Pine, 
only one of his tribe able to reshoot himself on a fire- 
swept area. 

Local problems get an inning: A moose-eaten Striped 
Maple, Box Elder, and a disfigured old Sugar relative 
propose an aéronautic conference, where those interested 
may discuss laws of aérodynamics, new air routes, 
schedules, transfer privileges, wind tunnels, measure- 
ments of air resistance, even touch upon laboratories, 
chemistry, and biology in planning aircraft development, 
improvement of pilots, and aérial performances. 

Humanity’s ears should burn, for much is being said 
of climate, rainfall, river supply, and man getting his 
“strength from the hills.” 

Honestly, they have a sensation—the Marathon race 


North 
and 


Pole 


Black Spruce. 


for the between 
Tamarack 
No one attempts te calculate the 
winner; but since Tamarack is 
and 


weakened to a small tree 


Black Spruce has -become a 
creeping thing upon the face of, 
the earth, they admit the com- 
petition has lost flavor. 

Discontent? A little. 
thinks all 
shouldn’t go into gin-making: 
failed to seed last 


Ground 


Cedar one’s. fruit 


some Firs 
year, and now, full of jealousy, 
see the Spruces sending seed to 
Europe; Larch and Cypress wish 
every one to know they are 
Evergreens, too, if you please, 
even if leafless; the Balsam Fir, 
old “Cho-koh-tung,” is bursting 
blisters and every cone rising in purple rage because the 
reception finds him in verdure ten years the worse for 
wear; Sycamore is tired of thrifty trees’ jokes over his 
adopting a profession. Why can’t you be where you 
stand, without rhyme or reason, he wants to know, cast- 
ing his bark in disgust. 

All in all, however, the day promises to be one long 
remembered. No Evergreen will be forgotten, but pos- 
sibly the homage paid pretty Ground Cedar will come 
nearest encircling the Northern Hemisphere. 

Forest folk fancy this ado safe-locked in their own 


wooded heart; at 





least, they've sent 
out an- 


nouncements. But 


no press 
news will leak! 
I don't 
maybe it soughed 
forth on a 
symphony ; 


know— 


Pine- 
tree 
maybe wandered 
Bal- 


breeze. 





away on a 
samic 
Anyway, I*armer 
Hysmith, full of 
poetry as a Pine, 
apologized, throw- 
ing his small load 
of Christmas 
greens on the 
“Hadn't 


heart to cut many, 


porch: 





Ma. Pretty things 


STATELY PINE LEANS CONFIDINGLY 
OVER SILVERY FIR TO BRAG OF HIS 


looked prinked up 
WEALTH OF CONES, LENGTH OF 


for a party.” LINEAGE, AND ANCIENT FOREST LIFE 




















The Shop Where Old Men Turn 





Here the forests gnd expression in the form of wooden toys. 


Boards Into Toys 


By WituiaM H. 


MATTHEWS 





Trees furnish the plastic ma- 


terial necessary fox craftsmen who, because of age or infirmity, can no longer compete in the 
ranks of industry, but whose contribution to the happiness of the world is immeasurable. 


UCKED away among jammed-up tenements, on 
New York’s lower East Side, is a trim three-story, 
red-brick building. The passer-by, picking a way 
among the crowds of children that constantly throng the 
sidewalks in that neighborhood, might give a_ passing 
thought to the fact that the building is different in char- 
acter from all others near by. Should his curiosity be 
sufficiently aroused to induce him to enter, he would prob- 
ably be a bit surprised at what was going on within. Im- 
mediately he would note the smell of newly cut wood, of 
sawdust, of paint. A few steps down the hall and he 
would find himself in a carpenter shop, and around the 
benches old men, gray, bent and wrinkled, yet all busy at 


work, sawing, sand-papering, nailing. And at what? 


Workers in wood—sawing boards into wooden animals of 
the kind Noah drove into the ark, and many others since 
furniture 


discovered; children’s and other 

















wooden 
toys of 
many 
shapes 
a nod 
kinds; 
w heel- 
barrows, 


™= Tes 


ee 


kiddie cars, window-boxes, book-ends, ete. In another 
room he would see these flat, white shapes taking on line 
and color at the hands of another group of like old men, 
as they busily dip their brushes and sometimes their fin- 
paints of every imaginable color. 


gers in pots containing 
his ferocious look, the tiger and 


Here the lion acquires 
zebra their stripes, the 
red comb, and the cat his whiskers. 
mal chests, the crawling turtles and jumping rabbits, 


leopard his spots, the rooster his 
The arks and ani- 


coming into the room as mere wooden shapes, go out 
with lines and character that put them in a class quite 
their own. 

All sorts of things for the kids in their play— 

Ducks that can waddle, dogs, horses that neigh; 

Rabbits that jump; cats, tigers, and sheep; 

Dolls with queer faces and turtles that creep. 

By this time the visitor would have discovered he was 
in what is popularly known as The Old Men’s Toy Shop, 
conducted by 
the New York 
Association for 
Improving the 
Condition of 
the Poor, for 
the purpose of 
giving to very 
old men, 
whom 
B regular 
A 






































age, as he came weary and foot-sore into 
my office one morning and sat down, say- 
ing, “I guess it ain't no use to look no more. 
I've tried all the places I can think of, and 
they all say the same thing to me—*You're 
too old to be of any use.” At such times 
there are two things these old men can 
resort to. They can stand on street corners 
and with hats out pick up considerable 
money. This they will not do—not, at 
least, the finer of them—and it is those of 
whom I write. They might ask the city 
to commit them the almshouse. The 
mere suggestion of the place strikes terror 
To avoid it, they will en- 


to 


to their hearts. 
dure the greatest hardships, even semi- 
starvation. Why such 


a d & 


feeling? I have 


The animals went in, two by two 
Elephant, tiger, kangaroo 


industry 
no 


can 


about, a chance 


work on and still pz 


their way, in part 


least. There are many 
men, 


old 


have come 


such—fine 
who 
know the meaning 
the lines— 


For no one wants an old 


man 


John 


eighty-two years 


A little more than 


ago the shop was started, so 
that the answer of work and 
usefulness could still be given 


of these 
when they came to 
the A. I. C. P. ask- 


ing for some advice 


to some 


as to what they 
might do for them- 
At first the 
turned 


selves. 
articles out 
were most crude. It 
was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the chickens 
ry 

Che few people who 


old men rather than for any real value in the toys. 


z 


longer be 
bothered of 


In all the busy town; 
The almshouse is a lonely 


McCarthy, 


put that question to dozens of them, as I 
have come to know them intimately, and in 
practically every instance they first speak 
' their desire to keep their self-respect. 
Commitment to them would mean the total 
iy loss of that possession. Always have they 
at worked and striven to keep that. “It is 
just the last step down,” said one old man 
had sooner be 


to 


of eighty-four to me; “I 
to dead and done with it.” In their minds 
of it is the final punishment of poverty, 
against which they have struggled the better 
part of their days—punishment for a con- 
dition for which they are not to blame. 
More than that, they dread that feeling of 


st — isolation and loneliness in almshouses. 
o watch the sun go . ‘ ° . ? S 
es Outside, in spite of the hardships of their 
I remember old days, they still feel that they are a part of 


the world, with freedom to go here and 


of there as best they can. 










SIX years 


old 


men 


from the ducks, and the sheep from the goats. 
purchased them did so out of sympathy for the 
But with instruc- 


cc @ & 
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tion and practice there came steady improvement in the 
work, and today the products from the old men’s hands 
sell in some of the best of the department stores, both 
in New York and elsewhere; also, the Association is able 
to keep a small sales place of its own ali the year round, 
Particularly at Christmas time 
For three months before 


at 512 Park Avenue. 
there is a rush of business. 
that time old John Cooke, one of the patriarchs of the 
come to be 


shop, is busy painting reindeer. He has 


known as the “Reindeer Man.” Another specializes in 
Santa Claus models. 

What have been the occupations of these old men in 
former years? Many things. As some one once put it 
after he had asked this very question of several of the 
men: 

Joe here was a wheelwright; his eyesight’s part gone. 
Old Bill was a seaman and sailed ’round Cape Horn. 
Tim there was a coachman till autos came in. 

A little too old, or a chauffeur he’d bin. 





Jim here was a gard’ner—knows all about flowers; 
Can't do it no longer because of the hours. 

Tom started at twelve as a broker man’s clerk; 
Since then, so he says, he’s done all sorts of work. 

Why, again, it is sometimes asked, do they not save 
for their old age? Again let one of them answer that 
question as he answered it to me when I said to him, 
“Did you ever save any money for a rainy day?” A bit 
of a smile came with his answer. “Yes; several times; 
but the trouble was there were too many rainy days to 
save for.” And then I learned his story, of the many 
days of sickness that had come to other members of his 
family, now all gone, when debts took the place of the 
savings. Another smile lit his face and he said, “There 
were six of us—four brothers and two sisters. We al- 
ways helped each other, and our mother always told us 
to keep our troubles to ourselves.” He always does that. 
This very old man has worked at the shop for six years, 
trudging back and forth in all sorts of weather, missing 
but six days in all that time, happy always at the chance 
‘to earn the little wage that keeps him going. 

I could go on indefinitely telling individual stories of 
these old gentlemen, for I have come to know them in- 
timately. Poor they are, to be sure, in material things, 
yet rich ofttimes in character—men who have given 
much of love and service in the years behind. 

The Old Men’s Toy Shop is by no means self-support- 
ing. It has never been thought that it could be. It has 
been hoped that if the proceeds from the sales of the 
shop’s products could be made to meet the wage fund of 
the old men, then friends could always be found to meet 
the other lesser expenses. Not quite that goal has yet 
been reached. Last year, for instance, there was paid 
out in wages to the men $8,659, while the sales of their 
work brought in $7,593. 

Much work is done in the shop by hand that could be 
done far cheaper by machinery. This, however, would 
eliminate the only processes at which some of the old 
men can work, and the very purpose of the shop would 
I remember some time ago 


in that way be defeated. 
taking on a visit to the shop a man who had expressed a 
desire to me to help in the care of old people. 


As he 
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came out of the shop he remarked, “I don’t think I want 
to visit here again; it is all so pathetic.” My reply was, 
The pathetic situation would be 
They are 


“Not for one moment. 
if this shop were not here for these old men. 
not pitying themselves one bit; rather, they are happy 
every day of their lives in the chance to work and, as 
they so often say, “Pay their way to the end.” 

The group of men at the benches and paint pots has 
changed considerably during the six years. Several have 
gone across the line. Others have come in. At an 
annual dinner party, which is given by a particular friend 
of these old men, one can always count upon hearing 
from the lips of more than one of them, “I wonder if | 
shall be here again next year.” Perhaps not. But, at 
least, he and all the others know that they have found 
friends who have lifted somewhat the shadows that 
crossed their paths and robbed their last years of much 
of their loneliness. 


The Washington Elm Falls 


HE Washington Elm, famous historical landmark of 

Cambridge, marking for so many years the place 
where George Washington took command of the Conti- 
nental army, no longer stands in the little fenced-in plot 
beside Cambridge Common. On Friday, October 26, 
while workmen were busily attempting to remove some of 
its dangerously hanging branches, the old tree fell. It was 
discovered that about two feet below the ground surface 
the famous tree had entirely separated from its roots by 
rotting, and so it simply toppled over. It has been sug- 
gesied that the trunk be cut up in pieces, each marked 
with a suitable inscription, and sent to the governor of 
each state, to the District of Columbia, and to Alaska, 
as a true memento of the famous old guardian of one of 
America’s truly historical spots. The lines below, written 
by Mr. Holmes, were inspired by the fall of the great 
old tree: 


Washington Elm, 1775—1923 


Its time hath come! Like all that dwells on earth, 
It had a day of death, a day of birth; 

Yet still that tree like living landmark stood, 

A leafless tree of lifeless limbs and wood. 


Inspired to perform the will of God, 

Here Washington beneath it drew his sword; 
And here it thrived whilst generations planned 
A greater grandeur for their native land. 


Beside the Common, close to college gates, 

That tree survived frost, storms, and other fates, 
Till time and age, which still man’s fleeting breath, 
Had doomed that it should die a peaceful death. 


Our children’s children nevermore shall see 
The leaves and shadow of the Cambridge tree. 


-—Charles Nevers Holmes. 











The Moose Butchers of Kenai 


By An ALASKAN 


URDER and starvation are stalking out of ex- 
istence America’s world-famous moose of the 
Kenai Alaska. The crime of ex- 


terminating our buffalo when the West was young was 


Peninsula, 


committed openly, without defiance of law, for there was 
no law. The crime of murdering our moose in Alaska is 
today being committed in defiance of law,—game laws 
enacted through our Congress at Washington and made 
sport of by the moose butchers of Kenai. 

For almost twenty 
I have 


By adoption | am an Alaskan. 
years I have lived in the Kenai Peninsula country. 
traveled into almost every corner of its territory, with 
pack on my back in summer and by dog team in winter. 
I have studied the Kenai moose and I know what is hap- 
pening to them. Would that I had the voice of the 
mightiest bull of them all to call to arms the sportsmen 
and wild-life lovers of America. They, and they alone, 
can save them. 

The moose of the Kenai Peninsula are world-famous 
as the largest in existence. The spread of their antlers 
is enormous, the record pair measuring a little more 
Although found throughout 
Alaska, range 


than seventy-eight inches. 


wooded moose 


other sections of these 


in greatest number and reach their highest ° develop- 
ment in the Kenai Peninsula. I do not pretend to speak 
for what is happening to moose in other parts of 
Alaska, but here in the Kenai country the area occupied 
by these noble animals of the wild has decreased very 
materially in the last few years, due to overkilling and 
to starvation. 

I will speak of overkilling first. 
supposed to be enforced by the territorial government. 
each hunter to kill two moose a season. 


Our game laws are 


They permit 
The hunting season opens August 20, but the moose 
butchers kill when and as many as they please. Up until 
last spring, there had not been a game warden in the 
moose country since the warden at Kenai was removed 
and not replaced, eighteen months before. Our Anchor- 
age warden is a clerk in a haberdashery, and he has not 
been off the railroad since he was appointed. Our res- 
taurants are serving moose and other wild game meat, 
both in and out of season. One can find moose meat at 
almost all times of the year at the road-houses, tie camps, 
and restaurants in and around Anchorage, Seward, and 
Seldovia. It is the hind quarters of moose which have 
been brought in by the market hunters, by natives and 























THE WILD-LIFE 
THE KENAI PENINSULA IN ALASKA. 


LAW WRITTEN BY THE NATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THEIR PROTECTION AND 


LOVERS OF AMERICA ALONE CAN SAVE TO AMERICA 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS MOOSE OF 
INDEFENSIBLE AS WAS EXTERMINATION OF THE BUFFALO, THE CRIME 
IN THE CASE OF THE ALASKAN MOOSE IS EVEN WORSE, FOR IT IS COMMITTED IN DEFIANCE OF THE LAW— 


OPENLY FLAUNTED BY THE 


MOOSE BUTCHERS OF KENAI 
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being violated every day. The 
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moose are decreasing rapidly 
in the Kenai Peninsula and in 
all the Cook Inlet country. 
Hundreds of moose are being 
killed here each year without 
more than half of them being 
taken out of the woods. Moose 
meat is right here today being 
fed to dogs and foxes. In the 
winter the dogs around here 
are fed almost nothing else but 
moose meat. If the Govern- 
ment doesn't soon take a hand, 
the moose will be a thing of the 
past, as the caribou around 
here now are.” 

I personally know of one 
man who took sixteen moose 











THE FAME OF THE ALASKAN MOOSE IS WELL DESERVED; HE IS TRULY A 
CROWNED BY ANTLERS OFTEN OVER SEVENTY 


MONARCH OF THE WILD, 
INCHES FROM TIP TO TIP 


whites, and sold for whatever they will bring. In most 


instances the fore quarters of the animals have been left 
in the woods. 

Kenai has a population of some three hundred people, 
whites and natives, and that many more dogs. They all 
live on moose meat. The Government teacher at Kenai 
told me that the people there kill about 450 moose every 
year, of which 90 per cent are cows. I myself have seen 
whole quarters of moose meat lying around the village, 
Many people be- 


where the dogs had eaten their fill. 
I have 


lieve that the fox farmers are moose butchers. 


from the mouth of Swanson 
Creek and sold them in Anch- 
orage. In another case a man 
delivered thirty-two hind quar- 
ters for the markets and left the fore quarters of the 
animals in the woods. I could cite many similar ex- 
amples of killing—crimes against God, man, and animals. 

The alien is one of the chief violators of our game 
laws. They are a class of men who are not sufficiently 
interested in our country to become citizens. Thev do 
not hesitate to violate our game laws when a few dollars 
might be gained, and our territorial government has 
failed utterly to make them respect these laws. 

Under present laws the natives may kill moose at any 


[Continued on page 750] 





been much among the _ fox 





farmers at Casiloff River and 
have never observed them feed- 
ing their foxes much moose 
meat. They feed mostly rabbits, 
porcupines and fish. 

The arch enemy of the Kenai 
moose is the market hunter 
He works 





the moose butcher. 
on a large scale, in summer and 
fall, throughout the Cook Inlet 
section. The sale of his meat 
taken from wild animals, in or 
out of season, is so common that 
no one, excepting a few indi- 
viduals honestly seeking to pro- 
mote game preservation, pays 
any attention to it. On March 
10 last a meeting of natives and 
whites was held in Kenai for the 
purpose of stimulating interest 








in wild-life preservation. At 
this meeting a man who had 
lived among us for sixteen vears 
arose and said: 

“The game laws of Alaska are 


IN WINTER THE MOOSE FEED IN THE OLD BURNS AND OPEN PLACES, 
DIGGING INTO THE HEAVY SNOW FOR FOOD, OFTEN IN VAIN; AND A VERY 
SMALL APPROPRIATION, PROPERLY APPLIED, WOULD SAVE THOUSANDS OF 
AMERICA’S FINEST_WILD ANIMALS FROM THE SILENT AND UNSEEN AGONIES 


OF WINTER STARVATION 
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Disguised in a random, rollicking rhyme, 
By Heurv nan Dyke Like a merry mummer of ancient time, 


And sent, in its English dress, to please 
The little folk of the Christmas trees. 





Contented and happy, as young trees should. They broke into pieces and fell on the ground, 
His body was straight and his boughs were clean; Like a silvery, shimmering shower of hail, 
And summer and winter the bountiful sheen And the tree stood naked and bare to the gale. 
Of his needles bedecked him, from top to root, 
In a beautiful, all-the-year, evergreen suit. 


a little fir grew in the midst of the wood The delicate leaves. With a clashing sound 


Then his heart was sad, and he cried, “Alas 
For my beautiful leaves of shining glass! 


But a trouble came into his heart one day, Perhaps I have made another mistake 
When he saw that the other trees were gay In choosing a dress so easy to break. 

In the wonderful raiment that summer weaves If the fairies only would Hear me again 

Of manifold shapes and kinds of leaves: I’d ask them for something both pretty and plain; 
He looked at his needles, so stiff and small, It wouldn't cost much to grant my request— 

And thought that his dress was the poorest of all. In leaves of green lettuce I’d like to be dressed.” 
Then jealousy clouded the little tree’s mind, By this time the fairies were laughing, I know; 
And he said to himself, “It was not very kind But they gave him his wish in a second; and*so 
To give such an ugly old dress to a tree. With leaves of green lettuce, all tender and sweet, 
If the fays of the forest would only ask me, The tree was arrayed, from his head to his feet. 
I’d tell them how I should like to be dressed— “I knew it!” he cried; “I was sure I could find 

In a garment of gold, to bedazzle the rest!” The sort of a suit that would be to my mind. 

So he fell asleep, but his dreams were bad. There’s none of the trees has a prettier dress 


And none as attractive as I am, I guess.” 
But a goat, who was taking an afternoon walk, 
By chance overheard the fir-tree’s talk. 

So he came up close for another view;— 

“My salad!” he bleated, “I think so, too. 
You're the most attractive kind of a tree, 
And I want your leaves for my 5-o’clock tea.” 
So he ate them all without saying grace 
And walked away with a grin on his face; 
While the little tree stood in the twilight dim, 
With never a leaf on a single limb. 


When he woke in the morning his heart was glad; 
For every leaf that his boughs could hold 

Was made of the brightest beaten gold. 

I tell you, children, the tree was proud; 

He was something above the common crowd; 
And he tinkled his leaves, as if he would say 
To a peddler who happened to pass that way, 
“Just look at me! Don’t you think I am fine? 
And wouldn’t you like such a dress as mine?” 
“Oh, yes!” said the man, “and I really guess 

I must fill my pack with your beautiful dress.” 
So he picked the golden leaves with care 

And left the little tree shivering there. 


Then he sighed and groaned, but his voice was weak— 
He was so ashamed that he could not speak. 

He knew at last he had been a fool 

To think of breaking the forest rule, 

And choosing a dress himself to please 


“Oh, why did I wish for golden leaves?” 
The fir-tree said; “I forgot that thieves 
Would be sure to rob me in passing by. 
If the fairies would give me another try, Because he envied the other trees. 

I’d wish for something that cost much less But it couldn’t be helped, it was now too late, 

And be satisfied with glass for my dress!” He must make up his mind to a leafless fate! 

Then he fell asleep; and, just as before, So he let himself sink in a slumber deep, 

The fairies granted his wish once more. But he moaned and he tossed in his troubled sleep, 
When the night was gone and the sun rose clear, Till the morning touched him with joyful beam, 

The Tree was a crystal chandelier; And he woke to find it was all a dream; 

And it seemed, as he stood in the morning light, For there in his evergreen dress he stood, 

That his branches were covered with jewels bright. A pointed fir in the midst of the wood! 

“Aha!” said the tree. “This is something great!” His branckes were sweet with the balsam smell, 
And he held himself up, very proud and straight; His needles were green when the white snow fell. 
But a rude young wind through the forest dashed, And always contented and happy was he— 

In a reckless temper, and quickly smashed The very best kind of a Christmas tree. 


[From ‘Poems of Henry van Dyke,” copyright 1g11, 1920, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the publishers] 
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THE GLORY OF THE HEAVY-LADEN EVERGREENS—THE BACKBONE OF THE BEST WINTER 
LANDSCAPE EFFECTS 





A DELICATE BLACK LACE VEIL IS DRAWN OVER THE SKY BY THE TRACERY OF THE TWIGS, AS 
THE SUN CREEPS DOWN TO THE WEST AND DUSK EFFACES THE WHITENESS OF THE SNOW 





























Christmas Landscapes 


By ArTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


F YOU look out of your window on Christmas Day 

and see there a picture as attractive in its way as 

when the trees, shrubs, and lawn are lush with the 
new green of spring, you may well claim that yours is a 
year-around garden. If you have such a garden, you 
are fortunate—or far-sighted. Very few people indeed 
think of their home grounds and garden in terms of the 
winter and late fall months. Most attention is given to 
spring effects and the garden charms of summer. 

Home grounds should be cosier in the winter time than 
in summer, if that is possible. There should be an expres- 
sion of brightness, of warmth, of snugness. Only when 
one consciously plans, can this be attained; for the year- 
around garden, with its studied winter effects, is not the 
result of happy chance, but of application and planned 
effort. 

There is another thought which might well be considered 
here. Perhaps your home grounds are lively, snug, and 
inviting and you do not see their beauty. Your eye may 
not be trained to look for the delicate tracery of the nude 


















twig, to search for the little color spots of bright buds, 
or behold the interesting texture of a rough-barked tree. 
So before you discount your present garden, the trees in 
your lawn or the shrubbery base plantings around the 
house, take stock of the wealth of plant materials you have 
which are of good interest in winter garb. Perhaps you 
will find there is already no small amount of interest and 
beauty in your winter home landscape which has hereto- 
fore escaped your eye. 

The elements which go to make up the winter land- 
scape are not unlike those found in summer landscapes. 
Color, texture, mass and bulk of plantings, buildings, and 
other features are present both in winter and summer. 
The general outlines of all landscape units are much the 
same in both seasons. The greatest difference is not in 
the elements of the landscape composition, but in their 
qualities. 

Then there is the white mantle of snow to be taken 
into consideration in a winter’s composition; the light 
is different, and a winter sky is of a different quality from 

a summer sky. Then, too, where much deciduous ma- 
- terial is planted, structures in the same situation are 

naturally more prominent in the winter landscape than 

in summer. 

We think of a summer landscape as being full of 
interest, of life, color, and changing charm; and often 
we think of the winter outlook as being austere, for- 
bidding, lifeless. 

Sweep that prejudice aside. Look at the 
view as being as friendly, as full of interesting detail, 


winter 


as the summer vista and the whole 
aspect changes. For one thing, there 
is the delicate lacery of the twigs of 


shrubs and trees. Even ivy, which 
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IF WE CHOOSE, THE GROUNDS AROUND THE HOME MAY BE AS CHEERY WHEN WRAPPED SNUGLY IN THE WHITE 
BLANKET OF THE SNOW AS WHEN IN FULL FLOWER AND LEAF 


Feel 
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clings to the side of the stucco wall, traces a filigree pat- 
tern of brown that would baffle an artist to duplicate. 
Twig texture in the winter landscape is certainly one of 
its greatest charms. 

If a sour-gum tree or a native horizontal-limbed haw- 
thorn is massed with picturesque sumacs, over which lifts 
a higher section made up of the twigs and limbs of a 
Kentucky coffee-tree, there is produced an interest in 
twig and limb forms that is never present in summer time. 
The extreme-shaped habits are most readily discerned 
and carry the most interest. These are of that group. 

No winter landscape which is planned to give interesting 
twig and limb features should be made up entirely of 
trees of unusual growth habits. The rough, unkempt 
stems of the prairie nine bark, the viburnums, the spireas, 
and the twiggery of the American elm are as desirable in 
the texture of the winter landscape as the more extreme 
forms. Unusual, or what might be termed emphatic, 
forms should be used principally as texture accents in the 
winter outlook. Certainly the stubby, angled branches of 
the coffee-tree, the sumac, and the striking form of the 
horizontal-limbed hawthorn give a distinctive touch to 
the twig tracery of the shrub and tree masses that should 
be used judiciously rather than too freely. 

We would be neglectful if we left this subject of twig 


tracery in the garden and home grounds without consider- 
ing two phases of its charm which may escape the unob- 
servant eye. The first is the lacy effect of the twigs on 
the skyline when the sun creeps down to the west and 
dusk effaces the whiteness of the snow. Then, if at any 
time, one appreciates the beauty of the tree skeletons and 
is thankful that there is a season when these intricate 
branchlets are not blanketed by a canopy of leaves. The 
sun glows richer copper, the clouds become less ardent in 
their coloring, and finally deeper dusk all but blots out the 
view. Still, even after the last faint afterglow has faded 
and passed, the fringe of twigs on the skyline continues 
to give an exquisitely embroidered edge to the masses that 
have lost their identity and melted into one unified heavy 
shadow. 

The other value that the naked twigs give to the snowy 
landscape is their daytime shadow. When a new snow is 
on the ground and a chilly but bright sun streaming light 
over the countryside, the pattern of the twigs on the snow 
becomes an unmistakable attraction in the outlook. It is 
ever-changing, as the sun swings around his course, and 
often is the one element which breaks and softens the 
lines of a formal garden panel, severely white under a 
snow blanket. 

3ut twigs, limbs, and trunks give other life and warmth 


























THE VALUE OF DAYTIME SHADOWS IN THE SNOWY LANDSCAPE IS EMPHASIZED WHEN A NEW SNOW IS ON THE 
GROUND AND A BRIGHT SUN, STREAMING LIGHT OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE, TRACES THE SHAPES OF NAKED 
TWIGS OVER 1TS BRILLIANT SURFACE 
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another feature of life is added 
if feathered neighbors come to 
your garden and grounds to eat 
berries there. Japanese _ bar- 
berry, the wahoo, some of the 
hawthorns, the frost grape, 
roses, the Siberian pea, snow- 
berry and Indian currant, the 
privets, high-bush cranberry, 
and sumacs retain fruits through 
the winter months or until after 
snows have come. 

Still another color element, as 
well as texture feature, is found 
in the leaves of trees which 
hang on through the winter. 
Some of the oaks especially 
| give color to the landscape by 








“THE FROZEN SPELL OF SOLITUDE SUPREME” 


to the landscape besides that found in texture and form; 
for there is hardly a shrub or tree which has not some 
color to add to the winterscape, while many have distinct 
brilliancy of bark that makes lively spots of color in the 
Dogwoods of several varieties 

There is Cornus stolonifera, 


masses of grayer twigs. 

have highly colored bark. 
a native; Cornus alba and Cornus sanguinea, and others 
produce a red spot in the winter outdoors and glow 
warmly in contrast to grays of other shrubs and the white 
of the snow. One could almost make a complete picture, 
with a snug white house with green shutters, around which 
was grouped evergreens, the red of dogwoods, and some 
gray-toned shrubs as “blending” material. Or the house 
might be a warm-toned brick, with just the right-colored 
dogwood massed near the foundation, and in contrast to 
that the white snow blanket from which would lift the 
conical green accent points of a group of small spruces 
or firs; and there are other dogwoods of gray or bluish 
tint or brilliant yellow. As yellow as the golden-barked 
dogwood is the twig growth of 


retaining their bronze-colored 
leaves. Maples of the hard- 
maple group and occasionally cottonwoods and the Rus- 
sian olive retain leaves until late fall, the latter often re- 
taining its small fruits as well. 

One element of color we may control entirely. That is 
the color which may be added to the garden in pottery, 
terra-cotta, or other structural detail. Picture a set of 
garden steps leading from one level of the garden to the 
other. Place on the lower level, just where the steps 
start up and to one side of that point, a great urn of warm 
red tone. Plant a small clump of snowberries at a point 
where some sprays will hang in front of the warm- 
colored vase, and then back the whole with a clump of 
evergreens of varied shades of green. This is but one 
suggestion. Color warmth from the use of structural 
features offers endless possibilities. 

Evergreens, either of the broad-leaf or conifer group, 
always add beauty to a winter landscape. Combined with 
shrubs which have colored twigs during the winter and 
with structural features, evergreens are, perhaps, the 





Salix vitellina, the golden wil- 
low. The variety Britzensis is 
the bronze-barked willow. The 
wahoo twigs are bright green 
in winter; some of the rose 
stems are a deep red, green, or 
brown, while the nine bark is 
orange yellow and gray. There 
are many other bright-twigged 
shrubs and trees that liven the 
landscape with color when the 
frost has stripped the leaves 
from the branches. 

Another color element in the 
winter landscape exists in the 
fruit and berries of certain 
shrubs, which hang on through 
the months of snow and frost. 
Many are sought by birds, and 











THE MIRROR OF THE SNOWSCAPE—SOFT REFLECTIONS IN THE ICY WATER 
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Mass, 
accent forms, texture, color—all these and more are found 
in evergreen groups when planned. Whole 
essays might be written of this one feature of winter 
Ever- 


most important feature of the winter grounds. 
properly 


landscape, but just a suggestion here must suffice. 
greens are the backbone 
of many of the best 
winter effects. 

And then there is the 
sky-line. So little at- 
tention is generally 
given to this very im- 
portant feature that one 
rarely sees a_sky-line 
which — exhibits 
character that it domi- 


such 


nates an outlook. Ac- 
cent points of spire- 
shaped conifers, the 
lacy twig fan of the 
elm, the gangling, an- 
gular cotfee-tree and 
walnut, and the _ hori- 


zontal-limbed hawthorn 
all suggest interesting 
features in the sky-line PINE NEEDLES AGAINST 
procession. These are 
materials for the higher points. Combined with lower, 
finer shrub growths and with the outline of structures, 
these plant elements will often produce a very pleasing 
picture and an interesting sky-line. 

Running water, a stream, perhaps, where the darker 
pools are in sharp con- 
trast to the ice edging, 
is always a pleasing part 
of a winter landscape. 
Unfortunately, such a 
feature is rarely possi- 
ble except in the broader 
landscape compositions. 

Composition — princi- 
ples remain the same in 
winter landscapes as in 
The 


line 


same 
and 


summer 
balance of 
mass, and even of color, 
is demanded in the win- 
ter picture as in the 
Making 
an attractive winter gar- 
den is mostly a matter 
»f recognizing that win- 


summer view. 





ter puts few more limi- 
tations on the designer 
than does summer, and 
probably the reason we do not have more attractive winter 
gardens is because we do not recognize the many materials 


While 


which can be made into a pleasing winter picture. 


different media combine to express the beauty of the win- - 





WHITE, DRIFTING CLOUDS 





THE SUN GLOWS RICHER COPPER, AND FINALLY DUSK ALL se 
BUT BLOTS OUT THE VIEW 
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ter landscape, the difficulty of building picturesque set- 
tings lies, not in the lack of available material, but rather 
in the proper choice from the great wealth and variety 
of material offered. Many of the handicaps in making 
winter-garden pictures lie not in the grounds, but in our 
own imaginations. 
Twig-tracery shadows 
on the snow; feathery 
branchlets and spiry 
evergreens cut as clean- 
ly as a cameo against 
glowing sky ; 
the graceful curve along 
bank of a 
pine 
white 


western 


the snowy 
flowing stream; 
needles 
clouds ;snowy branches ; 
bark - 


against 


brilliant-hued 
clean, white snow pan- 
els; shrub groups aflut- 
ter with birds hunting 
berries and seeds; dark 
shadows under pine and 
spruce, contrasting with 
the whiteness of the 
snow ; brilliant, warm- 
colored structural fea- 
tures, are but a few of the elements one might think of in 
connection with the Christmas landscape which make it 
not a cold, repelling bit of the outdoors, but a lively, wel- 
coming place of the open air. Whether or not we will 
have such a place to look out upon, to greet us with prom- 
ise of other joys in the 
spring and summer, de- 
pends entirely on our- 
selves. If we choose, 
the grounds around the 
home may be as cheery 
when wrapped snugly 
in winter’s blanket as 
when in full flower and 
leaf. 

Is it not more worth 
while to have cheery 
home grounds to look 
upon when winter 
and days are 
sometimes bleak than 
to have a pleasing land- 
scape, good for only a 
in the 


comes 


few months, 
sarly summer? When, 
as Whittier puts it, 
[he gleaming 
bolls, ice-embossed, 
If a cheery Christ- 





tree- 


hold up their chandeliers of frost.” 
mas landscape appeals to you, some day you may have 
a year-long garden—a garden and grounds as interesting 
at Yuletide as during the languorous summer months. 





























HOUGHT they were lily stalks, didn’t you, these 
bayberry candles? Set you dreaming of snow- 
white blooms? Lovelier than that: From the tip- 
tapering top there’ll be a hallowed miracle, candle-glow! 
Hallowed because they are more than bayberry waxen 
stalks—they’re Christmas candles. ‘Touching flame to 
them shows not only 2,000 years’ inheritance from light 
worshiping ancestors, it links our spirits with all Chris- 
tendom in an “understanding of the preciousness of love, 
and the need to keep it true.” 
“For once, on a December night, 
An angel held a candle bright, 
And led three Wise Men by its light 
To where a child was sleeping.” 


From this 





origin grew 
many beautiful 
Christmas-can - 
dle customs : 
In Ireland 
only a person 
named Mary 
may snuff out 
the candle 
burning on 
Christmas Eve. 
An Austrian 
legend told of 
the Christ- 
Child’s 
all over the 
world on 
Christmas Eve, 
carrying a bun- 
dle of ever- 


going 














A CLUSTER OF DELICATELY COL- 
ORED, FRAGRANT BAYBERRIES 


greens. All 
who longed for 
his coming placed candles in the window that he might 
not stumble. 

Germans prepared a feast and left lighted candles all 
night, that the Virgin Mary and the angel who passes 
while the people sleep could find food. 

Scandinavian church service was lighted with candles 
only, on Christmas Eve, and candle-light in the windows 
guided “Kristine” in bringing gifts. 

England’s Yule candle glimmered on the festive board 
to the accompaniment of the Yule log’s crackle. 


Bayberry Candles 
By Cora C. BuTLER 


“The Christmas Eve that’s lighted by 
A candle made of bay 
Is one whose joy and blesseduess 
Will never fade away.” 








In Croatia hymns were sung while the Christmas Eve 
candle burned, and each child in turn took the lighted 
taper from the father’s hand, repeating “Christ is born.” 
The Christmas Day candle was lighted and, after a brief 
prayer, blown out and pushed into a cup of grain, and 
whichever grain clung to the candle promised the best 
crop for the coming year. A third candle was burned 
at the close of the festival. 

The French carried lighted color-streaked candles 
through the streets to midnight mass on Christmas Eve. 

A Holland youth, leading singers of the town, early 
Christmas morning, carried on a pole a single star lighted 
from within by a candle. 

The Puritan’s Christmas candle contained a quill of 
gunpowder and was always timed to go off at midnight. 
The family sat around the kitchen fire waiting for the 
explosion that would send a trail of glowing powder to 


the ceiling. 





It was our 
own colonial 
custom to place 
a candle on the 
Christmas tree 
for each mem- 
ber -ot the 
household and 
any sojourning 
guest. These 
were lighted on 
Christmas Eve 
by the head of 
the house as 
soon as the Pole 
Star was visi- 
ble over the 
evening’s hori- 
zon — “little 
beacons to 
guide them on 
their way until 
another Christ- 


” 


mas Eve. 








Also, in co- 





lonial days, 





LIGHT THE BAYBERRY CANDLE; 
SNUFF IT OFTEN, TOO; 
FOR THE BRIGHTER IT BURNS, 
THE MORE LUCK 'TWILL BRING YOU 


grew the cus- 
tom of making 
bayberry can- 
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dles from the wax on the bony nutlets of a shrub of many 
candleberry, myrtleberry, bayberry, wax myrtle. 





names 
However, the botanical name, Myrica, is fragrant, like the 
plant itself. Clinging its sand-loving roots to a seaside 
home, the bayberry seldom wanders inland. 

After the leaves fall, the gray branches hold close their 
lighter gray drupes (M. Carolinensis), sharing with them 
a balsamic odor. In late autumn these granular, waxy 
drupes, or berries, were gathered, thrown into boiling 
water, the wax skimmed off and refined to a transparent 
green hue. This, proportioned with tallow, made brighter 
candles than the old “tallow dips,” emitted little smoke, 
and threw off a pleasing fragrance. 

Candle-making is now one of the fine arts—far different 
from old “dippings.” Every one may express joy and 
gladness with candle-light, not becoming a tallow or wax 
chandler either. There are tall, tapering candles and fat, 
squat ones—product of the bees of Paradise or sweetly 
fragrant with bayberries. "Tis the flame, symbol of truth, 
that gives them quality. 

But they must be bound and wreathed with Christmas 
greens and kept burning through the midnight hour, when 
cocks crow, bees sing, cattle kneel, and sheep go in pro- 
cession ; when “‘no planets strike, no fairy takes, nor witch 
hath power to charm.” 

And there’s only one way to light the Christmas candles, 
whether they be silver-sconced on either side of the man- 
tel’s decoration or in candelabra settings on the walls; 
whether they flank the festive silver or gleam beacon-like 
from fir-tree boughs ; whether they light the Christ-Child’s 
passage or lead worshipers to midnight watch. This is 
the way: Get you two flint rocks and, just as the evening 
star appears over the horizon, strike your fire down from 
heaven to set your torch aflame. 

“Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year; 

And light you up your candles, 
For His star, it shineth clear.” 


Forest Triumphant 
By OrviL_eE LEONARD 


HAT would it profit man to live outside 

The limit of his years? With loved ones gone, 
Like a last rear guard, he would pace forlorn 
Through a drear waste, stripped bare of friends who ride 
Ahead of him, though on the selfsame trail 
That he must some time follow, but alone; 
Peering with dim old eyes on youth unknown, 
Who watch with heedless eyes his powers fail. 


Yet would I brave all this to live to see 

The burgeoning of forests where a waste 

Stands now; to watch the slim green sapling grow 
Into the mighty-boled, wide-spreading tree ; 

And mark the leaf-wave creeping without haste 

To lip the arid lands with its green flow ; 

To tread a lofty forest, vast and still, 

Triumphant over man’s destroying will. 

















National Photo 


THE HORSE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Old Dobbin enjoys his Christmas dinner, and from a 
real Christmas tree, too, erected and trimmed for his spe- 
cial delectation. ‘The serving of Christmas dinner for 
horses was inaugurated some years ago, but it remained 
for a Washington woman, Mrs. Ira Bennett, to feature 
the Christmas tree from which to serve it. This tree was 
decorated by the committee of which she was chairman, 
under the auspices of the Animal Rescue League, and 
it was loaded with ears of corn, golden yellow carrots, 
and gleaming red apples, with plentiful supplies for its 
replenishment, as needed, near by, together with bales of 
fresh hay. And then the market horses were invited to 
the feast! Several hundred horses had their Christmas 
dinner, and the custom of the “horses’ Christmas tree” 
has now become a regular part of the holiday celebration 


in many cities. 

















The Forest Ranger’s Christmas 


By Wright Field 


LON E—yet not alone is he; 
A hundred forest creatures share 
His vigil in the silent wood, 
Where, like an upward-drifting prayer, 
His smoke arises, *broidered high 
’Gainst the blue tapestry of sky! 


































His altar and his hearth are one— 
A broad, flat rock where dim trails wind; 
A long day's fast hath left him clean 
And chaste of spirit and of mind, 
And ‘tis both feast and sacrament 
That sends abroad the goodly scent. 


Rich, browning flakes of venison, 
And bubbling coffee fill the air 
With incense, spiraling above 
Toward the heavens like fragrant prayer 
Man’s prayer of thanks for all good things, 
That from the heart, unconscious, springs. 





His Christmas trees are everywhere, 
Like white flames lifting to the throne; 
Unsightly dross is burned away 
And leaves but loveliness alone; 
With what great broom have angels swept 
Earth white and clean, the while man slept? 





In crystal pendants from each bough 
Drip, to his fancy, Mary’s tears 

At losing one so dearly bought . . 

| And now a song floats to his ears— 

| A Christmas carol, clear and far, 

As if the wind blew from the Star! 











A Merry Christmas for the Birds 


By Epwarp Howe ForsusH 


ET’S feed the birds this winter, not only because it 
benefits them, but because it’s good for us. The 
highest form of enjoyment lies not in ministering 

to our own desires, but in caring for and helping our 
fellow-creatures ; and birds certainly are among the most 
lively and interesting of fellow-creatures. Feeding the 
birds in winter gives an added 


ters of New England, people rig up a wide shelf outside 
a window, mount a little evergreen tree upon it, tie bits of 
suet or fat to the limbs, spread hayseed or chick-feed upon 
the shelf, and so provide holiday entertainment for their 
feathered friends. Some persons set out old tables 
in the yard, placing plates filled with seeds upon them. 


Boys and girls on snowshoes 





zest to life, whether on the 
lonely farm, where the snowy 
fields grow monotonous to the 
weary eye; in the isolation of 
the forest, where winter winds 
wail among the trees, or in vil- 
lage or city ; for even there birds 
may be attracted by one who 
knows how.  Bird-feeding in 
winter provides a never-ending 
entertainment for women and 
children. It cultivates their hu- 


mane instincts and brings them 





go far afield, visiting woods, 
byways and meadows, tramp- 
ling down the snow, scattering 
seed or crumbs upon its com- 
pacted surface, and tying scraps 
of meat, fat or suet on wood- 
land trees; and later they visit 
these feeding stations from time 
to time to renew the supply and 
to watch the birds that come to 
partake of their bounty. This 
is the simplest form of bird- 
feeding, for which chaff from 








happiness. 

The holidays are known over 
the civilized world as a time of 
good cheer—a time when we make merry with our friends 
Are not the birds our friends? Why 
Farmers in Scandi- 


and wish them joy. 
not give them a Merry Christmas? 
navia are accustomed at this season to fasten a sheaf of 
grain to the roof of a barn or other outbuilding to provide 
a Yuletide feast for the birds. 


A LIVELY, CHEERY LITTLE 
CHRISTMAS VISITOR 


In the bleak, snowy win- ° 


barn floors containing grass 
seeds and weed seeds, also bits 
of fat and meat from the table 
or from trapped animals, furnish food “without money 
and without price.” 

The practice of throwing down seeds or crumbs on the 
snow, however, results in some waste, and often the food 
thus put out becomes covered by snow or ice, so that the 


birds cannot get it. If it can be spread under the roof of 
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which the seed feeds down 
gradually ; also hooks or wire 
cages for suet. Such a feeding 
station will not ordinarily re- 
quire filling or other attention 
oftener than once a month, 
and the food will be kept dry 
and never will be wasted. 
Squirrels and cats must be 
kept out of this appliance by 
means of a broad metal flange 
about the pole at least six feet 
from the ground. Otherwise 
cats are likely to catch some of 
the birds attracted to it, and 
squirrels, not satisfied to take 
the grain or seed as it flows 
down, may gnaw into the food 
receptable and spoil it. 

Some prefer to have an in- 
closed glass box projecting 
into a house window, thus af- 





A BIRD-LOVER PREPARING CHRISTMAS DINNER FOR THE BIRDS BY SCATTERING 
SEED ON THE SURFACE OF THE TRODDEN SNOW 


a shed, lean-to, poultry shelter, or even in a tight dry- 
goods box, with one side open toward the south, the birds 
will have shelter from cold winds and the food will rarely 
be covered by snow or ice. 

Many feeding appliances designed to give the birds both 
food and shelter are now on the market. Perhaps the best 
of these is the weather-vane food-house, made of cypress 
boards, mounted on an iron rod, and revolving on an iron 
socket ; it always swings with its opening away from the 
wind. It has a large food receptacle at the top, under a 
weather-proof projecting roof, and a hopper through 


fording the birds excellent 
shelter and bringing them 
practically into the house, 
where they can be watched 
and their habits studied at leisure. Such a box is shown 


Photograph by Harry Higbee 


in Mr. Higbee’s photograph, representing a scene at the 
sanctuary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society at Sha- 
ron, Massachusetts. 

Many people, having arranged a feeding place with all 
modern improvements, complain that the birds do not 
patronize it. It is not always enough to merely put up 
our feeding stations. The birds may find it and come 
quickly, or they may not; if not, we must take steps to 
entice them. 

The normal feeding place for ground birds is the 

















Photograph by A. H. Torrey 


LITTLE HORNED LARKS—HAPPY CHRISTMAS BIRDS—FIND THE FEAST AND GORGE TO THEIR HEARTS’ CONTENT 
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ground; and if our feeding station is raised much above 
it, we may have to attract the birds near it by scattering 
food on the ground and making a food trail to it. Also, 
the arboreal birds may not come to it if there are no 
trees near. In that case we can set up a small tree or two 
near by; then feed the birds on the trees, and they will 
soon find the feeding station. When the tree birds have 


at the window to watch the birds as much as they please, 
as birds cannot see through these curtains from the out- 
side. 

In attracting birds to a feeding station it is a good 
plan to begin early. It is well to commence to feed in 
October, when the great flood of migrating species is 
sweeping southward. Thus you will persuade some of 

them to remain with you for the winter, for birds 








yi 














THE INTERLOPER 





found it, the ground birds will fol- 
low them. 

In attracting birds to a window 
shelf or box, one should first place 
food on the trees in the vicinity ; 
then stretch a wire from the near- 
est tree to the window; hang a 
sliding food shelf on the wire, or 
even tie two pieces of suet on the 
opposite ends of a string and hang 
that over the wire at the tree, 
wrapping it around the wire to 
hold it; and when the birds have 
become accustomed to feed there, 
move the food along the wire, day 
by day, until the birds have fol- 
lowed it to the window. When even a single pair of 
birds has reached the window, others will follow them 
there. Having now attracted them to the feeding place, 
we must never frighten them by quick movements of 
the head or hands or by loud noises. If they show 
fear and refuse to eat when watched, sash curtains hung 
before the glass will enable the house-inmates sitting 



















like to live in winter where they can find a sure 
supply of food during severe weather and long 
storms. If you attract them early, even though 
they seldom appear at your feeding station, they 
will be there in some numbers when the snow- 
storms begin. 

Birds will eat almost anything edible in times 
of stress, but to be sure of attracting certain de- 
sirable species one must know what food they 
like best. From the experience of many years 
I have culled the following: 

For most of the smaller seed-eating birds, fine 
chick-feed, such as poultrymen feed young chicks, 
is excellent. Millet seed, especially golden millet 








Photographs by Harry Higbee 


THE CHICADEE, FEEDING IN THE WINDOW BOX, LOOKS UP IN PAINED 
SURPRISE AT THE NERVE OF THE RED SQUIRREL, WHOSE EVIL INTEN- 
TIONS ARE CENTERED ON THE SUET CONE, HANGING TEMPTINGLY NEAR 


or Japanese millet, attracts practically all sparrows and 
horned larks. The beautiful evening grosbeaks prefer 
seed of the box elder or the pits or stones of the wild 
cherry or choke cherry, but they will take seed of sun- 
flower, maples, locusts, flowering dogwood, frosted apples, 
and the fruit and seeds of Japanese crabapple. The pine 


‘ grosbeak is fond of hempseed, sunflower seed, mountain 
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Photograph by Harry Hikes 


A FINELY CONSTRUCTED FEEDING SHELF, PROTECTED 
FROM THE WEATHER BY A SLOPING ROOF 


ash and honeysuckle berries and pieces of apple. The 
rosy purple finch likes to spend the winter wherever it 
can get sunflower seeds; crossbills like salt pork or pork 
rind ; redpolls and siskins are fond of millet and bird seed, 
but siskins often prefer cracked butternuts to any other 
food; goldfinches come to the seeds of sunflower and 
cosmos; chaff and millet seed attract the snow bunting; 
myrtle warblers will come to bay-berries; mockingbirds 
are fond of chopped figs in winter, and some have de- 
veloped a liking for the Japanese barberry; hard-boiled 
boiled rice, and cracked walnuts attract them; blue- 
jays come to suet, sunflower seeds, chestnuts, and corn; 


eggs, 
mourning doves and bob-whites seem to prefer buck- 
wheat to all other grains; chickadees are the chief suet- 
eaters, but seem to prefer butternuts to all other food; 
nut-hatches and woodpeckers eat meat or suet, but prefer 
ground peanuts or peanut butter ; in winter or early spring 





Photograph by Harry Higbee 


THREE CHRISTMAS GUESTS—A CHICADEE, A DOWNY 
WOODPECKER, AND A TREE SPARROW—ENJOY THEIR 
DINNER AT A TABLE PREPARED ’SPECIALLY FOR THEM 
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robins_ will elderberries or barberries saved 
through winter, and often will take cheese curds or “Dutch 
Practically all the insect- 
eating birds prefer doughnuts to bread crumbs in winter. 
Scraps and crumbs from the table, the bony framework 
of the Christmas fowl or turkey, broken rice, popcorn, 
cracked corn, hominy, rolled oats, whole oats, rye, barley, 
broken squash seeds, and many weed seeds are useful. 
People living in the country can easily raise all the seeds 
that they require. 

When you have lured many birds to your feeding sta- 


tion, others that do not feed there will come, attracted by 


come _ to 


cheese” from ground or rocks. 





Photograph by Harry Higbee 


THE WINDOW BOX BUILT INTO THE ROOM OFFERS 
SPLENDID PROTECTION AND INSPIRES CONFIDENCE IN 


YOUR BIRD VISITORS. SUET RACKS ARE HUNG AT 
EACH SIDE 


the merry company, for birds are sociable, gregarious 
creatures. But where the righteous dwell, Satan comes 
also. As soon as the station becomes popular with the 
birds, their enemies are sure to appear. Dogs, cat, hawks, 
owls, butcher-birds, and other enemies may be expected. 
A high fence of wire netting will checkmate cats and 
dogs. 
or else trapped and kept in cages. They will tear to pieces 


Squirrels are so destructive that they must be shot 


netted suet bags or even wire suet cages made to protect 
the suet against their rapacity. They destroy the eggs and 

















CHICKADEE AND DOWNY WOOD- 
PECKER BUSY AT THE FEED- 
ING STATION 


encouraged to grow over it 
in summer, it will become a 
“thing of beauty,” and the 
birds will dive into it to escape 
from their enemies at the first 
alarm. 

It is an excellent plan to 
erect a few nesting boxes on 
trees or buildings. They should 
have small entrance holes, not 
over 114 inches in diameter, 
placed near. the top, which 
should overhang them. These 
make good, safe winter sleep- 
ing places for chickadees. 
nuthatches, and downy wood- 
peckers. <A little cotton or 
wool in the bottom of each 
will make them more desir- 
able for winter quarters. 

“But,” the carper exclaims, 
“if you feed the birds, you 
will pauperize them!” Have 
no fear; the birds will earn 
their own living. They patron- 
ize our feeding stations only 
when they need extra food. 
While the ground is bare and 
there is no ice on the trees, 
we shall have few feathered 
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young of birds and 
occasionally catch and 
kill full-grown birds. 
We can check the 
squirrels, but the 
birds’ winged foes are 
likely to baffle our 
best efforts to control 
them. However, we 
can provide a place of 
refuge to which the 
little birds can . fly 
when pursued and in 
which they can roost 
at night in tolerable 
safety. <A 
tangled, 


dense, 
thorny 


thicket or hedge 
makes an_ excellent 


refuge for small birds, 
but a great heap of 
brush or branches is 
still better. 
this should be covered 


In winter 


with pine, spruce, or 
hemlock branches to 
keep out the snow. If 


flowering vines are 


visitors at our feed- 
ing stations ; but when 
the snow lies deep on 
the ground or when 
the ice storm has en- 
cased all Nature in its 
crystal sheet, then we 
shall find our stations 
crowded with the 
eager birds, and then 
we may save the lives 
of some that might 
otherwise succumb to 
the “white death.” 
They may come many 
times a day to the 
food that we provide 
for them, but most of 
their daylight hours 
will be spent in 
searching for hiber- 
nating insects on our 
shrubs and trees or in 
eating weed seeds in 
garden and field. They 
will depend upon our 
bounty to save them 























ELEVEN TREE SPARROWS ENJOYING THE 
HOSPITALITY OFFERED BY THIS FEEDING PIT 





APPROACHING THE SUET FEED- 
ING STATION WITH A BIT OF 
SUSPICION 


from starvation, but this only 


in times of great need. 

There is one bird that many 
people do not care to feed, one 
that sometimes in the city will 
monopolize the feeding station 
to the exclusion of most other 
birds. The English sparrow 
may be discouraged by a feed- 
ing shelf hung from. spiral 
springs or rubber bands. He 
does not like an unstable plat- 
form, while the native birds 
seem to have no objection to it. 
It must be so adjusted as to 
vibrate or teeter when he lights 
upon it. 

Having now provided for 
the needs of the birds and 
given them shelter and protec- 
tion from their enemies, we 
shall find them often during 
the snowy season in our door- 
yard. In southeastern Massa- 
chusetts such _ preparaiions 
may bring from 50 to 100 birds 
about the house. The juncos, 
flashing their white tail feath- 
ers; the merry chickadees ; the 


brilliant jays; song sparrows, 
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with their spotted breasts; tree sparrows, with the black 
one-spot of hearts on their gray breasts; a few ruddy fox 
sparrows; a pair of dark swamp sparrows; nuthatches, 
both red-breasted and white-breasted; downy and _ hairy 
woodpeckers—all gather to the feast; and you may find a 
few quails and a ring-necked pheasant scratching about the 
dooryard, attracted by the feeding birds. Those little 
feathered jewels—the golden-crowned kinglets—some- 
times hover near and myrtle warblers come to the bay- 
goldfinches, crossbills, and purple 


berries. Flickers, 


finches come and go. One winter we had a towhee; and 
even a wintering mockingbird is a possibility, as a 


number of these birds winter along the Massachusetts 


coast. Then there are redpolls, horned larks, and 
meadowlarks; and last, the evening grosbeak. A Mass- 


achusetts lady lured a band of from 25 to 50 evening 
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accepted you for his friend and has nestled down with 
his little cold feet in the warmth of your palm, you will 





have a different feeling for the birds ever afterward. 
They will add to the attractiveness of 
your place in winter. Your children will 
love them and will “carry on” 


when, in the fullness of time; you 


have gone to your reward. 

















Photograph by F. Fabian Smith 


WHEN ONCE A CONFIDING WILD BIRD HAS NESTLED DOWN 
WITH HIS LITTLE COLD FEET IN THE WARMTH OF YOUR 
PALM, YOU ARE “SOLD” TO THE BIRDS FOREVER 


grosbeaks to the roof of the veranda, where they came 
winter after winter. 

When once you have made friends with birds, they will 
come to you every winter, and you will have their com- 
pany so long as you continue to supply them food. You 
may even entice a chickadee or a nuthatch to feed from 
your hand; and when once this confiding wild bird has 
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ONCE YOU MAKE FRIENDS 
TO YOU EVERY WINTER 


CHICADEE. 
COME 


THE FRIENDLY 
WITH BIRDS, THEY WILL 


A Plea for the Holly Tree 


Deep in the shadow of the woods, 
Where oaks and pines and many trees 
Stand guarding its slim, lovely growth, 
The holly, with its pointed leaves, 
Grows up apace toward the sky. 

As though it thought to steal the stars 
For blooms to match its pointed leaves. 
Tended by God's devoted hand, 

It lives and thrives the whole year through, 
When falling leaves of sister trees 

Bid us be sad and mournfully 

To sing the flowers’ requiem, 

Behold! the Holly tree puts forth 





Its blossom—fruit in scarlet hue 
And stands revealed, a beauteous thing, 
In honor of the glad Yuletide, 

The day of days, the joyful day 
When came the Babe of Bethlehem. 
And how do we repay this gift 

Of forests old and glorious? 
Ruthlessly do we hack it down. 

The graceful branches, berry-hung, 
Are hewed away with life itself. 
Have men no pride, no hearts to feel 
The pity of this shameless deed? 
Oh, can we not, ere ‘tis too late, 

Do ought to save this cherished tree, 
Whose berry-blossoms, scarlet songs, 
Are glad hosannahs to the King? 
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CHRISTMAS in the 








The bob sled, flying thro 
tumbles its jovous | 
blanket of | 




















“Ql qreeti was banished save of pine and pew, that still displayed their melancholy hue” 
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Dd, flying through the frosty air, 
eS its jovous crew out on a 
blanket of white 

















“Look how the landscape glitters, wide and still, bright with a pure surprise” 














What About the Winneshiek Bottoms? 


UCH is being said and written about the pro- 

posal to drain the Winneshiek Bottoms. What 

and where are the Winneshiek Bottoms, and to 
what extent does the proposal to drain them run con- 
trary to wise conservation? Are the lands which will be 
reclaimed by drainage good agricultural lands and are 
they needed by American agriculture ? 

These are vital questions to be considered in connec- 
tion with this drainage project. Dr. Harry C. Ober- 
holser, of the Biological Survey, has recently made a care- 
ful examination of these lands. In order that readers 
of AMERICAN Forestry may have a clear grasp of this 
urgent situation, parts of his report are presented. Be- 
fore quoting Dr. Oberholser, however, it is desired to 
dispose of any claim that these lands are needed now or 
in the near future for the agricultural development of the 
states immediately surrounding. 

The Winneshiek Bottoms are the low-lying, marshy 
lands immediately adjacent to the Mississippi River, ex- 
tending northward for thirty miles from Lynxville, Wis. ; 
so that their reclamation would tend to add to available 
agricultural land mainly in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
That agricultural development in these states has not 
yet reached a point where expensive drainage projects 
are necessary to make available agricultural lands is 
pretty conclusively shown by the facts as given in a recent 
Forest Service Report, which states : 

“Wisconsin now has more cut-over and idle lands than 

ever before, some 13,000,000 acres more than all the im- 
proved farmland in the state. There are in the Lake 
States alone from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres of cut- 
over land and the area is continually augmenting. 
In Minnesota, at the rate of clearing and settlement dur- 
ing the past forty years, it would take nearly a century 
to absorb into farms even the best part of the land 
now idle.” 

It is impossible to express adequately the value of 
these bottom lands from the standpoint of wild-life con- 
servation. They form one of the most valuable spawning 
grounds for black bass in the entire country, and in ad- 
dition are favorite resting and breeding resorts for wild 
fowl during migration. Their drainage and attempted 
conversion into farm lands would be one of the most 
unfortunate and unforgivable blows at wild life con- 
servation in recent years. 

The proposal to drain this area, we are advised, was 
initiated chiefly by citizens of Lansing, Iowa, for the sup- 
posed benefit that would accrue to them as owners of 
lands on these bottoms, and with the further idea that 
the reclamation of the lands would result in the building 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at the town of 
Lansing. Permission was obtained from the War De- 
partment and from the Drainage Commissioners of the 
State of Wisconsin for the proposed drainage ; but sports- 
men and others, recognizing that the project will destroy 
one of the best wild-life resorts in the Middle West, 
promptly opposed the drainage and carried their case into 
court. It is now inthe Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisconsin and has been set for hearing. 

Extracts from Dr. Oberholser’s report, which is en- 
lightening, are given herewith: 

“These bottoms consist of wooded or partially open 
land, much of it marshy, with many lakes, ponds, sloughs, 
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and inlets, formed by the Mississippi River, which during 
high water completely floods the entire area for some two 
or three miles in width. 

“It is proposed to dredge and dike the main channel 
of the river, so that all the rest of the bottom land from 
bluff to bluff will be thereby made dry land, and thus 
suitable for farming purposes. . . . 

“So far as the actual draining of the area is concerned, 
it is probably feasible, but the estimated cost would be 
something like $80 per acre for the land redeemed. At 
the present time, this whole area is an excellent resort 
for waterfowl of all kinds, particularly during the spring 
and fall; and during the breeding season it is tenanted 
by numerous wood ducks (477 sponsa), a few mallards 
(Anas platyrhyncha), and various other water birds of 
less economic importance. Numbers of muskrats like- 
wise live in these bottoms, and the revenue derived from 
the taking of these animals for their fur amounts to a 
considerable sum each year. 

“This area is, furthermore, one of the best sections of 
the Mississippi River for fishermen, and the various lakes 
and sloughs form a wonderful refuge, not only for the 
fish themselves at all times of the year, but also for 
spawning purposes. From the land-locked ponds and 
lakes in the area between Lynxville, Wisconsin, and 
Lansing, lowa, there were reclaimed by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries during the year 1921 the enormous 
number of 23,607,000 fishes. Not only are the com- 
mercial fisheries in this section of the river very im- 
portant, but numerous private fishermen find here op- 
portunities for the exercise of their favorite sport. This 
great area of bottom land, including the ponds, inlets, 
and sloughs, forms a remarkable holding ground for the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River, and its value in 
this particular is great. 

“Should the drainage project be put through as plan- 
ned, all of the above assets would be practically elimi- 
nated ; the area would be worthless as a resort for water- 
fowl, both in spring, summer, and autumn; the muskrats 
would practically disappear; nearly all the fishing would 
be destroyed, and the great spawning and living grounds 
for fish ruined. In addition to this, the flood waters of 
the river, which are now held back to some extent by 
this area, might without this check cause much more 
damage to places along the river banks bounding the 
area. It would also have the effect of increasing flood 
stages for a given discharge for some distance below the 
proposed drainage districts. 

“The great expense of the project, due to the difficulty 
of drainage, would make the land thus obtained cost more 
than it would be really worth, for the failure of a similar 
project near Muscatine, Iowa, shows that the land would 
not be of much value for agricultural purposes, because 
the water-level in the river in flood stages would be likely 
to make the land too wet. 


“In view, therefore, of the great damage to the wild 
fowl and other game; to the fur industry, as represented 
by the muskrat population of this region; to the fishing 
industry, as well as to private fishermen; to the river 
valley, owing to the increased potential flood damage; 
and in view of the impracticability of the project as an 
agricultural asset, as well as its almost prohibitive cost, it 
is strongly recommended that the proposal for the drain- 
age of these bottoms be abandoned.” 
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The Ranger Rides an Open Trestle 


And Right Then and There 
His Heart Stopped Beating 


By E. A. Woops 


ES, sir, as | was saying, if you get out and shake Dick owned a ranch adjacent to Dupuyer and was 
your feet, you can stir up a movie thrill most any anxious to know how things were going down on the 
time. But, doggone it, if you fellows don’t leave flats; so we saddled up and rode on down. The high 
me alone I never will get strung out to tell the wildest water had sure got in some good licks. Remnants of cat- 


experience I ever had. 

It was in the spring of 1908. I 
you, routing bears out of their win- 
ter dens, outrunning snow-slides, 
guiding posses, and all the rest of 
my experience put together wouldn’t 
have a look in with the stunt that 
I pulled off that spring. 

Stir up that fire a bit, while I roll 
this pill. As near as I can remem- 
ber, it was some time in May I got 
a letter from Supervisor Page S. 
Bunker, located at Kalispell, read- 
ing something like this: 

“On receipt of this letter you will 
immediately proceed to Piegan 
Ranger Station and report to Deputy 
Supervisor Jack Clack.” 

I didn’t have any family ties those 
days, and it didn’t take me long to 
throw my worldly belongings on the 
hurricane deck of the cayuses and 
hit the trail. Putting a couple of 
little flasks in the saddle pockets in 
case of meeting up with rattlesnakes, 
I bid the boys “Adios.” 

After half a day on the road the 
dust turned to mud, and I was three 
days making the trip from Elk 
Creek Ranger Station, west of Au- 
gusta, to my old bed grounds at 
Dupuyer Creek Ranger Station. 
When I dismounted I was sure 
tickled when Ranger Dick Dean, 
with whom I first went to work, 
gave me the glad hand. 

To make a long story short, I 
stayed in that cabin for fifteen 
days, waiting for it to quit rain- 
ing. High water? Little creeks 
you could jump across any time 
of the year were roaring, raging 
torrents. Big spruce trees, tops 
and roots, would go sailing on 
down as though they were chips. 


tle and sheep sheds hung up in cottonwood trees were seen 
am right here to tell all along the way; irrigating ditches were all torn to 
pieces. In fact, it had just raised hell. Many of the 


} jf buildings in the little town of Dupuyer were full of water. 
Y After a day or two at the ranch straightening things up 
Wy and hacking up some wood for the women folks, 
iif x we returned to the station, Dick figuring to use me 































If / to help build fences while the ground was soft. I 
Lf was willing, as I hadn’t thought of going to Piegan 


Station as long as those rivers were booming. I 
notified the Supervisor of the cause of my delay, 
and we started fencing. 

We had just got nicely started when 
along comes a fellow by the name of 
Henry—I forget his other name—and 

(| he was sure excited. He also had a 

letter from Supervisor Bunker, order- 

|) ing him to report not later than June 

i | 30 at Bad Rock Canyon, to work on a 

hi trail going up the North Fork 

of the Flathead. Well, boys, 
that yahoo talked me into the 
notion of starting next morn- 
ing. We had an understand- 
ing, however, that he was to 
take the lead in fording the 
rivers. Did I get it in the 

M! neck? I’ll say I did. Haven't 

been able to figure it out to 

this day. Some- 
how or other, 

that son of a 

i Henry managed 

\. to get into more 

scrapes with 





(| 
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ALL AT ONCE, ABOUT HALFWAY OVER, I HEARD A TRAIN COMING. 

LOOKED BACK, AND HERE SHE WAS, ABOUT HALF A MILE BEHIND. I DIDN’T 

DARE JUMP OFF, BUT I JUST LET THAT PONY HAVE HIS HEAD, AND 
AWAY WE WENT 
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AT DUPUYER CREEK RANGER STATION RANGER DICK DEAN 
GAVE ME THE GLAD HAND 


his old crow baits every time we came within half a mile of a 
siream than you can shake a stick at, and yours truly would have to 
take the lead. 

We crossed Birch Creek, then Badger—I wonder if you fellows 
know that the headwaters of Badger were Hon. Gifford Pinchot’s 
hunting grounds years ago—then came the Little Badger, and then 
the Marias. | make no bones about it, | was shaky about the knees, 
for | am here to tell you that old river has sure claimed her share; 
but we busted her wide open and made it fine and dandy. Then we 
started in a westerly direction to cross the North Fork of Two 
Medicine River about one mile below where Glacier Park Hotel now 
stands. I don’t know whether it was thinking of the chances we 
took crossing those other streams, but when we came to the Two 
Medicine the bottom simply fell out of my stomach. It was running 
like the mill tails of hell, carrying a good two-foot center crest, logs 
and debris drifting by lickety scoot, boulders grinding and rolling. 

“How does she look to you, Henry?” says I. 

“Let’s camp for the night,” says he. “She may have a better com- 
plexion in the morning.” 

So we set a gauge stake to determine developments and rolled in. 
Next morning Henry drops an extra spoonful of coffee in the coffee- 
pot, figuring it would give us an Indian brave, I guess. But after 
we looked at that stake and saw that the water had raised another 
foot, it would have taken more and better Java than I have ever 
tasted to induce me to ford that stream. 

“What are you going to do?” says Henry. 


“Camp right here,” says I. 














PACKING A ROUGH ONE PREPARATORY TO HITTING THE TRAIL 
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“But I have instructions in my pocket to report 
for duty June 30th,” says he. 

After further debate, we decided to see if we 
would have any luck getting the horses over the 
Great Northern Railway bridge. Henry’s hopes 
raised 100 per cent. 

When we finally got around to the bridge we 
found that it was open construction. ‘The cross- 
ties were just far enough apart so a horse couldn’t 
walk on them without getting his feet between 


them. Right there and then Henry passed some 








LITTLE CREEKS YOU 

COULD ORDINARILY JUMP ACROSS AT 

THAT TIME OF YEAR WERE RAGING 
TORRENTS 


HIGH WATER? 


remarks about the Great Northern, Uncle Sam, 
the Forest Service, State of Montana, and the 
world in general that I ain’t going to repeat. As 
I remember it, he got it off to the tune “There'll 
be a hot time in the old town tonight.” 

A little stunt I saw some Cree breeds pull off 
crossing a swamp at the head of Peace River in 
Canada gave me a hunch. 

“T have it now,” says I. 

“Have what?” says Henry, madlike, thinking I 
was going to hand him something. 

“The big idea,” says I. “We'll doll these ponies 
up in California overshoes.” 

[Continued on page 743] 











Should We Use Christmas Trees? 


By F. W. Bestey 


State Forester of Maryland 


O WHAT extent, if any, does the cutting of 
Christmas trees and Christmas greens interfere 
with forest conservation? A satisfactory answer 
to this question should go a long way toward allaying our 
fears or exciting a deeper concern, as the Christmas 
season approaches. 

We may assume that most people are interested in the 
conservation of forests and willing to forego a certain 
amount of personal enjoyment for the public good, when 
they are convinced that such indulgence is harmful to 
the public. But is the general use of Christmas trees to 
be condemned because it sacrifices trees of potential 


variably come from the more open spaces, and their 
removal leaves many gaps. This is bad forestry, for full 
timber production can only be obtained from land that is 
fully stocked. 

It is true that such desirable trees as spruces and hem- 
locks, both tolerant of shade, can be grown as an under- 
story in the forest, or even in crowded stands they main- 
tain their symmetrical shape to a remarkable degree. But 
why should we attempt to combine Christmas-tree pro- 
duction with timber-growing and give the impression that 
we cannot have Christmas trees without damaging the 


forest. Rather adopt the slogan “Trees for every use” 











FINE, HEALTHY YOUNG TREES OF THE TYPE USED FOR CHRISTMAS TREES, TYPICAL OF THE INTERIOR OF OPEN WOODLANDS 


AROUND WASHINGTON. 


ELIMINATE THE VANDAL, WHO WOULD STRIP SUCH A SPOT, AND THE REACTION AGAINST THE USE 


OF CHRISTMAS TREES AND GREENS WOULD LARGELY SUBSIDE 


timber value? Ido not think so. The use of Christmas 
trees is an established custom, dating back many cen- 
turies, and cannot be lightly cast aside on the plea of 
the sentimentalist or even the economist. It is a deep- 
rooted institution, that must be regarded with the utmost 
consideration. Leaving out of the consideration, how- 
ever, the fine sentiment that is built up around the 
Christmas tree and the shock that would come if this joy 
of the Christmas time were denied, how does cutting of 
the five million or more Christmas trees every year really 
affect the progress of forestry? 

Where do the Christmas trees come from and what do 
they represent in tree-growing? 

Good Christmas trees are rarely to be found in dense 
forests, under crowded conditions. Here the trees are 
narrow-crowned, the lower branches are likely to be 
distorted and devoid of leaves, and the trees lack a bright 


green, healthy foliage. Good Christmas trees almost in- 


and set about to produce Christmas trees as such, to 
satisfy a real need. 

It is probable that the commercial tree-gatherers ob- 
tain most of their stock from abandoned fields that have 
been allowed to grow up in evergreens. In some cases 
the ultimate purpose is to again clear the land for cultiva- 
tion. In most cases, however, the trees constitute a crop 
that costs nothing to establish and are regarded as clear 
profit from waste land. Not a few come from the in- 
terior of open woodlands, the edges of woods or road- 
sides, and some are nursery grown, while a few scattered 
plantations have been established specifically to meet the 
demand for Christmas trees. Most of the trees are pur- 
chased from the owners of the land at small cost, how- 
ever, or are obtained free, but unfortunately a consider- 
able number are taken without leave or license. If the 
Christmas-tree vandal could be eliminated and the owner 
of the land (the grower of the trees) receive proper 
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compensation, the present reaction against the use of 
Christmas trees and Christmas greens would largely 
subside. 

Since 800 large Christmas trees or 2,000 small ones 
can be grown on an acre of land in from eight to twelve 
years, it is apparent that the five million Christmas trees 
used annually can be produced on a relatively small 
acreage ; and if the business is conducted in a legitimate 
way, it should become an established branch of tree- 
growing, instead of an irregular business, often conducted 
under questionable methods. 

If a farmer, for example, finds that he can cultivate 
to good advantage a ten-acre field that he abandoned 
some ten or fifteen years ago, and which is covered with 
well-developed evergreen trees from five to fifteen feet 
in height, he is in a position to clear off the land for 
cultivation, get 4,000 or 5,000 Christmas trees and sell 





It is in the gathering of so-called Christmas greens 
that the rights of private property are most often disre- 
garded. In the vicinity of cities and towns it is the 
common custom for householders to go forth in the fam- 























THIS WILL SOON BE A COMMON SIGHT ON MANY COUNTRY 

ROADS—THE FAMILY CAR LOADED WITH THE FESTIVE TREE AND 

GREENS—A CUSTOM, IF PRACTICED IN MODERATION, NOT TO 
BE CONDEMNED 


them at a fair profit, provided he does not have to com- 
pete in the market with trees that were stolen from 
other property and the cost of growing did not enter into 
the sale price. 

Many species are used. Fir, spruce, hemlock, pine, 
and cedar are all used for Christmas trees. Preference 
is in about the order given. They can all be grown com- 
mercially in planted stands and at a profit, where there 
is a good demand, such as is furnished by some near-by 
large city, and it is likely that in the next few years the 
growing of Christmas trees will increase to a marked 
extent and become an important business. They are 
grown to some extent now, but with such strong com- 
petition with wild stock that there is small profit. 








RED CEDARS ALONG A RECENTLY IMPROVED ROAD TWELVE 
MILES FROM WASHINGTON. WILL THEY SURVIVE THIS CHRIST- 
MAS WITHOUT MUTILATION? IT IS NOT LIKELY 


ily automobile about Christmas time to gather Christmas 
greens—not to be condemned when practiced in modera- 
tion, but quite often unhappily the roadsides are stripped 
and the adjoining woods entered for holly, evergreen 
branches, laurel, or any foliage or berries that make 
Christmas decorations. This is not confined to the 
householder, however, for many gatherers of such ma- 
terial invade the woodlands, collecting it for dealers or 
offering it for sale on the streets. Not only are the road- 
sides despoiled of their attractive greenery, which should 
be enjoyed by thousands of travelers, but in invading 
private property and stealing the greens much damage 
is done to the property itself, and, in addition, the owner 
is deprived of a legitimate revenue which properly be- 
longs to him. Christmas greens should be regarded as a 
by-product of the forest, the revenue therefrom consti- 
tuting an intermediate yield that should help to make the 
growing of timber more profitable to the owner, and thus 
encourage the timber-growing business for the benefit of 
the public. 

What is needed are stringent laws and their zealous 
enforcement to prevent vandalism and to assure to the 
owners of property that their rights will be protected, 
and that the gathering and selling of Christmas greens 
will become a legitimate business, bringing real revenue 


to the land-owner. 
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There are vast areas of woodland in which the abun- 
dance of holly, laurel, ground pine, and other greens 
suitable for Christmas 


profitable an- 
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Forestry. A law enacted in 1918 goes much further, in 


that it is made a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or im- 








nualcrop. The 
writer knows 
ot a case where 
a woodland 
owner has, for 
several vears 


past, gathered 





an annual crop 
of holly from 
his land for the 
Chr rst mias 
trade. He care- 
fully trims the 
trees without 
mutilating 
them, and the 
him 
re- 


crop nets 
an annual 
turn of about 
$3.00 an acre. 

At least one 
state 
ognized 


has_ rec- 
this 
annual menace 
and enacted 
legislation for abating it. 
in 1914, makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine, to 
cut or trim any tree growing along a public highway, 
without a special permit from the State Department of 


The Maryland law, enacted 





AN OLD FIELD IN MARYLAND WHICH HAS DONE VALIANT SERVICE FOR YEARS 
IN SUPPLYING THE FESTIVE TREE, BECAUSE IT HAS BEEN HANDLED PROPERLY 
AND THE ANNUAL CROP CAREFULLY HARVESTED 


decorations should constitute a prisonment, to remove, cut, break, injure, or destroy any 
tree, shrub, 
vine, flower, 


turf 
from the prem- 
ises of another 
without the 
written consent 
of the 
or except un- 
the per- 
sonal direction 


moss, or 


owner, 
der 


of such owner. 
There have 
been many con- 
victions under 
this law, and 
while it has not 
been possible 
to fully enforce 
it, it has had a 
most beneficial 
effect in reduc- 
ing Christmas 
vandalism. 
The growing 
sentiment for 
preserving the natural beauty of our roadsides is very en- 
couraging, and each recurring Christmas season wins new 
active converts from those who have witnessed acts of 
vandalism, and gives increased impetus to the movement. 


The Ranger Rides an Open Trestle 


[Continued from page 740] 


“Are you nuts, or bugs, or both?” says Henry. 

“Watch my smoke, and if you don’t say I’m the only 
original genius running loose I miss my guess.” 

It’s getting late, boys, and I can’t go into details as to 
the different didoes those cayuses pulled off, but I am 
telling you I never laughed so hard in all my life. 

We took our bedding, gunny sacks, and saddle blankets 
and tied them around the feet of those ponies. They 
looked like elephant’s feet and big enough so they couldn’t 
sink between the ties. I tell the world it was some circus. 

As this was taking place, I saw an incident I never saw 
In my time I have bumped up against 
several tribes of Piegans, Crees, 
Blooks, ete.—but never have I seen a full-blood buck 
Indian burst out laughing like a white man. Near by, in 
the brush, was an Indian camp. An old buck came up 
to see what we were doing. When he saw those horses 
flopping around in that gumbo clay I thought he would 
kill himself laughing. He just rolled on the ground and 
acted like a coyote that has taken a bait loaded with 
mercury. 

The idea worked like a charm, except for one thing. 
Just before leaving Elk Creek I traded for a dandy, fine 


before or since. 
Indians—Dog_ Ribs, 


It was sure rich. 


saddle horse. ‘That old boy was there with bells on. You 
could ride him into any place on earth, but you couldn’t 
lead him. Seeing as how the trestle was about 700 feet 
long and over 250 feet high, it never entered my head 
to ride that All the other horses went 
across the trestle just like a whoop, but when I tried to 
lead Brownie, there was nothing doing. So I piled on and 
we took a circle around the flats to get used to the new 
By that time I was mad enough to ride him 
any place. So we headed straight for the trestle. The 
first fifty feet wasn’t bad. After that I was riding light. 
That crazy knothead was fighting the bit to get with the 
other horses. I was beginning to settle down in the sad- 
dle, when about halfway over I saw Henry making wild 
signs. All at once I heard a train coming. I looked 
back, and here she was, about a mile behind. I didn’t 
dare jump off, but I just let that pony have its head, and 
| wasn’t afraid the train would catch us, 


horse across. 


footgear. 


away we went. 


if all went well, but I was wondering what if Brownie’s 
California overshoes came off and he got his hoof fast 
between the ties. 

I visualized the scene of the boys packing me to the bone 
orchard after gathering up the pieces in a hand basket. 


[Continued on page 757] 














~ EDITORIAL x 


“Instead of the Thorn, Shall Come Up the Fir Tree, 
And instead of the Briar, Shall Come Up the Myrtle Tree.’’ 








Time for Action 


NE of the most important questions which the new 
Congress will be called upon to consider is that of a 
federal forest policy. It is certain that one, and likely 
that several, forest bills will be introduced during the 
winter. These bills will undoubtedly have much in com- 
mon, but, judging from the past, their sponsors may dis- 
agree on certain features of a complete forest program. 
Herein lies the danger of a log jam which would serve 
to block any legislative progress, even in respect to those 
features upon which all are agreed. Our forest problem 
cannot be solved at one stroke. Let us get that out of our 
minds. It is too big and too ramifying a problem. Wait- 
ing to do it that way, while we endeavor to thrash out all 
controversial and economic features, some of which may 
take years to settle, is poor conservation. In fact, it is 
stepping backward, because, while we delay, forests are 
being burned and millions of acres of forest land are 
being devastated. 
In a statement printed on page 708 of this issue of 
AMERICAN Forestry Colonel Henry S. Graves points out 
very emphatically the paramount urgency of immediate 


progress, and he cites three steps which can and should 
be taken at once. They are of fundamental importance 
in solving our forest troubles and they are logically the 
first steps of real nation-wide progress. Furthermore, 
they are widely endorsed and are not of a controversial 
character. 

Our forest situation has been investigated and reinvesti- 
gated, and every agency which has gathered and reported 
the facts has stressed the urgency of action and pointed 
to the need of more public forests and of greater federal 
aid in fire protection. The report of the Select Senate 
Committee on Reforestation has not yet been made, but 
any one who has followed the testimony given the com- 
mittee must be convinced that its members have come to 
the same conclusion. 

With respect to the proposals mentioned, AMERICAN 
Forestry believes that the time for further investigations 
has passed; the stage is cleared for action, and nothing 
short of real, definite progress will be acceptable to the 
American public. Now is the time to pass on that mes- 
sage to your representative in Congress. 


National Parks Must Be Guarded 


UR national parks, it has been said, are always in 

danger. For a nation which counts itself the most 
enlightened in the world, the assertion is none too flat- 
tering. Those who have followed intimately the history 
of our national parks, however, know that it is only too 
true. They know also that the season of greatest danger 
to our national parks is during the months when Con- 
gress is in session. It is then that those who covet our 
parks, or their use, for personal profit seek, often through 
cleverly disguised lobbies, to break down the legislative 
protection which now surrounds the parks and holds 
them for the benefit and enjoyment of all. 

The new Congress may be expected to bring to light 
renewed efforts to drive the wedge of commercialism into 
some of our federal parks. It is reported, for example, 
that the Walsh Bill, designed to dam Yellowstone Lake, 
will again be introduced, and that a bill to permit the 
flooding of a large area in Glacier National Park as part 
of an irrigation scheme may be brought from cover. 
Certain it is that danger from such sources lurks in un- 
expected places, and that friends of our national parks 
must not relax their watchfulness or their willingness to 
serve as minute men when the enemy, “commercialism,” 
shows its colors. 

Another source of danger, quite different in legislative 
character, is to be found in the provincial agitation to 


create local national parks. Many people have an idea 
that the way to conserve natural resources or an area of 
some local interest is to create a national park, little ap- 
preciating the fundamentals of the movement. The Na- 
tional Parks Association has well pointed out this danger. 

“Several bills to create local national parks below the 
standard quality,” it says, “are expected to be introduced 
into the next Congress. These bills will offer to ‘give’ 
the nation areas which inclose neither scenery of national 
importance nor sufficient area for fitting administration 
and the accommodation of park visitors. One such 
‘national park’ will open the door to scores of others, in- 
viting wide competition for little local national parks. 

“We must permit no such precedent. National park 
standards must not be lowered. Those from whose 
minds the local interest hides the national view must 
learn or yield. Neither must the name be prostituted to 
the advertisement of localities. Nor will the nation 
stand for the national park pork barrel that inevitably 
will follow the opening of the system to local com- 
petition.” 

We must guard our national parks on all sides, and 
most particularly we must guard them against com- 
mercialization and against an unthinking and sometimes 
a purely selfish desire to make them less than national 
in interest and service. 
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Needed Protection for Our Wild Life 


N OUTSTANDING conservation measure to come 
before Congress this winter is the proposed Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill. The urgent need 
of this legislation has been fully pointed out in the series 
of articles published in AMERICAN Forestry during the 
late summer and fall. From the standpoint of fish and 
wild-life conservation, the passage of the bill will stand 
as one of the greatest steps forward in recent years. 
The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill was 
passed by the last Senate by a vote of more than two to 
one, but was lost in the House of Representatives by a 
few votes. It was defeated primarily by the votes of 
Congressmen from the Southern States, undoubtedly be- 
cause of a belief that the legislation proposed was an in- 
trusion of state rights. The fallacy of that belief has 
since been pointed out by reference to a provision re- 


stricting the Federal Government from acquiring land in 
any state for game-refuge or public shooting-ground 
purposes until its acquisition has been approved by the 
state legislature. 

Will this measure pass? It will if conservationists 
will give it their undivided and earnest support. It is not 
enough that they be for the bill. They can hardly be 
otherwise. “They must work for the bill and enlist their 
friends and their communities in the fight to conserve 
our wild life and to perpetuate equality and liberty for 
American sportsmen. ‘The rapidity with which our good 
game areas are passing into the hands of the rich is not 
a healthy American transition, while the continued 
destruction of breeding and resting grounds of fish and 
wild fowl is too often outright murder. 

The Game Refuge bill must pass. 


Why Drain the Winneshiek Bottoms? 


OW hard pressed we must be for land in the United 

States! What a shortage of food must impend! 
Otherwise, why the proposal to spend huge sums to drain 
and dike the Winneshiek Bottoms on the upper Mis- 
Sissipp1? 

It seems only yesterday that they were spending mil- 
lions to send floating dredges floundering through the 
marshes and peat lands of the north—even beyond the 
source of the Father of Waters. The cry was to make 
available more arable land. Drain the swamp! What 
matter if millions of acres of natural reservoir were con- 
verted into areas of quick run-off? Why think of the 
myriad wild fowl that for generations had nested in the 
region? Why consider the great stretches of pulpwood 
that must die and go to waste as a result of suddenly 
lowering the water-level? Let the settlers on the higher 
lands take their chances with the fierce fires that were sure 
to develop on the vast areas of peat land, drained powder 
dry. Attractive contracts were to be had; ditching 
machinery in quantity was to be sold. 

It has been tragic—the history of much of this drain- 
age. Many a settler has been burned out. Some have 
moved to safer districts; others to Canada. Where are 
the ducks and geese? Where are the moose and deer 
and caribou that roamed these great natural sanctuaries ? 
Where is the water with which to fight the fires now 
burning out these great surface fuel beds? 

Today they have moved the coughing dredges to the 


Land of Ten Thousand Lakes. The lakes too, it seems, 
must be sacrificed to the greed for ready money. More 
land for agriculture! Ye gods! Throughout northern 
Minnesota and Wisconsin there are today millions of 
acres of raw land of high agricultural value going beg- 
ging at five to ten dollars an acre. But what do the 
drainage contractors care for scenery, wild fowl, fur, or 
fish, or for the effect of water surface on surrounding 
farms, or for the importance of underground water-table 
to the real agricultural districts? It is as if no one ever 
knew that an acre of inland water is worth as much as 
an acre of good farm land. 

Tomorrow the dredges are billed for the Winneshiek 
Bottoms. ‘The ostensible object is more land. The im- 
mediate object is more contracts. The outstanding re- 
sult will be another tragedy for our wild life. Is it not 
enough to have needlessly and at terrific cost wrecked the 
breeding grounds of a million game birds? Shall we 
permit the drainage of more lakes, the feeding grounds 
of our remaining wild fowl? Must we needs sacrifice the 
Winneshiek Bottoms also, the greatest game-fish hatchery 
on the continent, the most essential resting and feeding 
grounds for the wild fowl of the north on their migra- 
tions to and from their winter home on the Gulf? With 
supreme indifference to an important resource and with 
contempt for the charm and value of wild things, shall 
we continue to sit by and allow this thing to be done? 

Real Americans will not. 





Woods.” 





AMERICAN Forestry is indebted to the courtesy of the Boston and Maine 
= Railroad for the use of the pictures on pages 736-737—‘“Christmas in the Winter 
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HIS column is devoted to stories about real men and women who are doing original, interesting, and worth-while things in 
the forests or in any field relating to the forests. Do you know of any one in your town or state who is a true friend and lover of 
the forests, and who is showing it by setting an example in the growing and care of trees, the protection of birds, wild animals 
and wild flowers, the advancement of outdoor recreation, forest education, wood utilization, lumbering, or any other realm of 


America’s woodlands? If you do, tell our readers about them. 


Skippers of the Christmas Tree Ship 


By Meyer LEvIN 


HEN mud-mixed snow slushes the rotting 

plank walks along the river in Chicago, and 

wheezy captains, boatmen, eccentrics, and 

handlers of freight huddle together in Mike’s dank-walled 

lunch-room down by the docks, stories still go around of 
the old Rouse Simmons and her crew. 

And when turkey-fed and cranberry-stuffed children 

tire of the dance and prattle around the tinsel-clad Christ- 

mas tree, but still protest 


band went down with his cargo, and who has brought 
trees to Chicago every year since that fateful year of the 
stormy lake. The story is told of the “Christmas Tree 
Girl,” Elsie Schuenemann, who sold the trees in a North 
Clark Street store in Chicago. 

Elsie was twenty years old when the Rouse Simmons 
went down; she and her mother worked hard and carried 
on the Yuletide business. When help was offered them, 

they said, “Let that be given 





that bedtime is not yet, there 
is many a man with a bald 


iy 





spot widening on his top 
who delights his family 
with the tale of how the 
evergreen was chopped by 
Indians and dragged 
through marshes and piled 
on trains and brought to 
them by the Schuenemanns. 
Then he sobers the little 
children with the story of 
the old Rouse Simmons and 
how she went down in a 
storm-tossed lake eleven 





to the families of the poor 
sailors who went down with 
the boat. They need it 
worse than we do. We 
have pride, too.” 

The “Christmas Tree 
Girl” is married and a 
mother now; but Chicago 
still sees her smiling among 
the evergreens piled high in 
the store every year in the 
season of the snows. 

Then there are the twins. 
Hazel and Pearl were mousy 
little girls in 1912. They 
were shy and stayed in back 





years ago, while bringing 
balsam and firs to Chicago. 
He tells them of the firm 
Mrs. Schuenemann who 
would not let the waves take the memory of her husband 
from the world; of the brave wife of Captain Schuene- 
mann, who brought new trees to the city when her hus- 


THE CHRISTMAS SHIP “ARDENAL” AT THE CLARK 
STREET DOCK IN CHICAGO, LADEN WITH _ ITS 
CARGO FROM THE GREEN WOODS OF MICHIGAN 


of the store; but now it is 
for the “Christmas Tree 
Twins” that Chicago looks 
every year, the two deep-eyed sisters that have taken 


Elsie’s place as the marketers of the trees. 


Every year for twenty-seven years Captain Schuenemann 
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went up into the North woods of Michigan, where his 
family owned large tracts of land, to bring back trees for 
Chicago. He would get a crew of high-cheeked Indians 
and their squaws, and together they would march on the 
forests. For perhaps eight weeks the cutting and the 
hauling would go on—eight weeks among the big balsams, 
camping out, feeling the 
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load of trees from Michigan forests followed her into 
Chicago. “I just couldn’t bring them by boat,” she said. 
“I kept thinking of what happened last year. ‘The men 
wanted to sail down, but I refused. I thought of their 
wives and of the wives of the men who went down on the 
3ut when the trees get here we'll have a schooner 

waiting. We'll load 


Rouse. 





whip of the cold air, 
watching the black- 
haired squaws make 
wreaths, and working 
every day with strong 
chopping arms. Then 
the Rouse Simmons 
would be piled high 
with evergreens, and 
Captain 
would start his annual 
trip across the lake. 


Schuenemann 


Along about a week 
hefore Christmas the 
Rouse Simmons would 
lie along the Clark 
Street docks, and Mrs. 
Schuenemann, and later 
with Elsie to help her, 
would stay all day and 
sell the trees to eager 
citizens who came reg- 
ularly every year to the 
historic spot. 

Every year the Cap- 
tain and his gang of 
Indians went farther 





the trees on it and tie 
it up at the old dock, 
and our customers will 
come to us as they have 
in other years. They 
know where to find us. 
The Rouse is gone, and 
her captain is gone, and 
her crew is gone, but 
Christmas will find the 
survivors still on deck, 
and Chicago will have 
her trees as long as the 
Schuenemanns last. 

“Tt was great up there 
in the forests. In the 
long, starry night, with 
the smell of the pines 
creeping into me, I 
always thought of how 
my husband would be 
there at that moment, if 
he were alive ;and some- 
how I felt as if he were 
there with me. Every 
year I shall go into the 


Photograph by W. Alden Brown i 
North woods, and when 


PARTNERS OF SANTA CLAUS ARE THE SCHUENEMANN 


into the woods for their 
trees for Santa Claus. 
But the beginning of 
December saw them perched snuggly by the docks, un- 
loading. Then came the stormy sea of 1912, when the 
Rouse Simmons didn’t come in. Over the front pages of 
the newspapers were stories of the search for trace of her, 
stories of drifting trees that had been picked up on the 
coast of Wisconsin, and at last the story of the bottle that 
had drifted to land. In it was the good-bye note of 
Captain Schuenemann. The Rouse Simmons had gone 
down and all on board had perished. 

The next year Mrs. Schuenemann left her Chicago 
home and her daughters at 1638 North Clark Street. Elsie 
wanted to go along, but the mother would not allow it. 

In ten weeks Mrs. Schuenemann was back. A train- 


SISTERS, WHO YEARLY BRING TO CHICAGO BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS TREES TO DELIGHT THE HEARTS OF THE 
KIDDIES AT YULETIDE 


I am dead there will be 
others to carry on the 
work for me.” 

Mrs. Schuenemann has kept her promise. Ten, eleven 
years have passed. One daughter has married, a grand- 
child has come, and the twins have grown up; but every 
year Mrs. Schuenemann has gone into the forests—further 
into the forests of northern Michigan—where her hus- 
band would have been, feeling that he was with her. 

A crew of white men and Indians cut the trees, drag 
them with horses through water and snow, and load them 
on trains. Indian women and children, sitting in camp, 
make wreaths and clusters for Chicago homes. 

Then comes the ride back home at Christmas time, and 
the store near the docks on Clark Street, with the twins 
bustling about selling trees to a long line of customers. 








Mistletoe—The Insidious Enemy of Trees 


By WALTER J. PERRY 


HERE are at least five species of mistletoe more 
or less common in our southwestern National For- 
ests, although but two of them damage coniferous 

trees of value for sawn lumber. 
The tree of greatest commercial importance in New 
Mexico and Arizona is the Western yellow pine (Pinus 
which is 


rough bark. Also, it appears reasonable to suppose that 
seeds are occasionally carried considerable distances by 


birds and squirrels. This seems to be proved by the fact 

that isolated young trees are sometimes found infected. 
Experiments which have been carried out indicate that 
young trees may be freed of the pest by pruning, provided 
the bole of the tree is 





ponderosa), 
quite commonly infest- 
ed by a species of mis- 
tletoe with the Bolshe- 
vistic-sounding name of 
Razoumofskia robusta. 
This parasite is not the 
pretty kind used for 
house decorations along 
about Christmas time, 
which has been called 
“the romantic parasite.” 
In fact, it merely forms 
a rather unsightly yel- 
lowish-green and leaf- 
stems. 


—_— ——- 


less bunch of 
Even the scanty berries 
are a rusty purple in- 
stead of the waxen 
white of the broad- 
leaved variety. 
Infestations 
monly do most damage 
along the tops of ridges 
and on dry south and 
west slopes, where the 
poverty of soil and lack 
of soil moisture render 
it difficult for the pines 





com- 


to make satisfactory 
growth, even without 
enemies. When heav- 


ily infested, a great part 





not infested, also that 
the tree is gone over a 
second time in two or 
three years to remove 
any plants which were 
too small to be noticed 
in the first operation, 
before they in turn bear 
seed. 

Mistletoe injury to 
the pine is both direct 
and indirect. 

(1) When a young 
tree is attacked in the 
branches an_ undue 
amount of the tree’s 
food supply is diverted 
to the diseased branches, 
which may grow to 
enormous size, at the 
expense of the starved 
bole, though in the 
course of time the 
branch usually dies and 
drops off. On particu- 
larly favorable _ sites, 
with deep soil and 
plenty of moisture, the 
tree may outgrow its 
enemy, eventually cast 
the diseased branches, 
and make a fair upward 








of the stand may never 
reach sawlog size. A 
tree with a few bunches 
of pistillate or seed-bearing mistletoe may infect its 
neighbors and it is practically certain that any surround- 
ing reproduction will not escape infestation. 

The seed is disseminated by the seed vesicle bursting 
when ripe and forcibly expelling the seed a distance of 
ten to fifteen The covered with a 
mucilaginous substance, which causes them to adhere 
firmly to the first object they strike, and such of them as 
chance to land on the bark of very young pines, or that 
of pine twigs less than three years old, adhere and proceed 
to penetrate the tender bark and cambium, where they 
start to grow. They are unable to penetrate the older, 


feet. seeds are 


THE BLIGHTED COTTONWOOD—A HEAVILY INFESTED TREE IN 
THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL FOREST 


growth. 

(2) Even though the 
tree should cast all its 
diseased branches, there remain large patches of dead or 
badly diseased bark allowing access to the heart wood by 
spores of heart-rotting fungi. It is commonly observed 
that mistletoe-infested stands are also badly affected by 
the red heart-rot, amounting in some localities to as much 
as 20 per cent of the merchantable portion of the stand. 
Although a tree may cast its diseased branches, it probably 
never entirely rids itself of the parasite, and it is common 
to find small stems of mistletoe peeping out of the inter- 
stices of the thick bark on old boles, where it has persisted, 
perhaps, for a century, and on examination the cambium 


_is found to be of a peculiar yellowish-green color and 
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granulated ap- 
pearance. Such 
trees never re- 
sume entirely 
normal growth. 

The popular 
idea seems to be 
that 
damage consists 


mistletoe 


solely of starv- 
ing the tree by 
consuming its 
food supply, or 
at least in divert- 
ing it to the in- 
fested 
It seems certain 
that while this is 
true to some ex- 
tent, it is not the 
whole story. The 
small amount 
actually used by 
the parasite plus 





branches. 














THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF A RED - 
FIR ON THE WALLOWA NATIONAL Forest. ‘"@t diverted 
THE TOP IS THIN AND RAGGED would not ac- 


count for the 
greatly lessened growth of the upper part of the tree. 
Undoubtedly the greatest damage consists in a part of the 
cambium being destroyed entirely, as is usually the case, 
and part or all of the remainder being so affected that its 
function is seriously interfered with. 

Not a great deal of timber is killed outright by mistletoe, 
but rather is its vitality so lowered that it falls an easy 
victim to some one of its many enemies, especially some 
species of the bark beetle Dendroctonus. When a thrifty 





A GREAT DEAD SCAR FROM AN INFESTED BRANCH OF 
MISTLETOE INJURY WESTERN YELLOW PINE 





tree is 
by beetles it may, 
and fre- 
quently does, ex- 


attacked Fr 
very 
resin so 


that 
beetles are driven 


ude 

freely the 
out of their gal- 
leries before they 
succeed in en- 
tirely girdling it, 
and the tree re- 





covers, but in the 
case of a mistle- 
toed tree, which 
is barely existing 
at best, this in- 





frequently oc- 





curs. Second in 
importance, but 
second only be- 
cause its host 
tree is less com- 
mon, is the 


AN EIGHT-INCH BLACK OAK STRUGGLING 
IN THE CLUTCHES OF MISTLETOE. TWO 
YEARS WILL SEE THE END OF THE TREE 


Douglas fir mis- 
tletoe (Razoum- 
ofskia douglasi). 
This is an insignificant plant of such small size that it 
would never be noticed were it not for the very con- 
spicuous effect on the tree. It attacks the branches, but 
in this case the deformity takes the shape of a great 
bunch of enormously elongated twigs pendant from a 
gnarled branch, and commonly known as “witch brooms.” 
The brooms are apt to be broken off by accumulated snow, 
and in any case they usually die and drop off in the course 
of time; but the vitality of the tree is seriously affected. 








A BADLY INFESTED WESTERN 








THE FINAL RESULT OF HEAVY 


INFESTATION 


YELLOW FINE 
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The Moose Butchers of Kenai 


[Continued from page 720| 


time of year, provided their need of food justifies it. 


The natives are too lazy to cure salmon for home con- 
sumption and for dog food, although our streams abound 
with salmon. It is so much easier to get moose meat. 
Therefore the natives kill, paying little, if any, attention 
to whether it is closed or open season. 

The killing of female moose is going on at a terrific 
and alarming rate in our Kenai country. People will tell 
you that the moose are being driven out and away from 
the railroad. They are, in fact, being killed off and thus 
restricted more and more to the back country—a strip one 
hundred miles long and from twenty to twenty-five miles 
wide, bounded on one side by Cooks Inlet and on the 
other by the mountains. 

Eight years ago, when the Government railroad was 
being built from Seward to Anchorage, moose were 
plentiful in the upper Kenai Lake country. The route of 
the railroad was through the heart of the moose pastures. 
Thousands of aliens were turned loose in this paradise of 
big game with high-powered rifles. They shot and killed 
regardless of game laws and regardless of the age, sex, 
or condition of the animals. Today one has to go twenty- 
five miles back from the railroad to see moose. 

In the spring, when the snow leaves, the bulls drift up 
into the foothills, but the cows stay in the lowlands, along 
the shores of Cooks Inlet and the lakes and rivers, where 
they have their calves along in April. The cows are thus 
much easier to hunt, and they fall an easy prey to the 
native and market hunters, who take meat in summer. 
The bulls come down to the low country in the winter 
months, and of course are victims during that season ; but 
the heavier inroads upon the cows have reduced their 
numbers to a ratio of about one cow to four bulls. If this 
butchering of the cows continues, it is a matter of only 
three to five years, I estimate, until our large moose herds 
along Kenai Peninsula will be no more. It has been esti- 
mated by a man in close touch with the wild life in the 
Kenai country that the moose here have decreased at least 
80 per cent in the last ten years. 

So much for lack of law enforcement in Kenai country. 

The other enemy of the Kenai moose is, strange as it 
may sound, the rabbit. These animals multiply in our 
country in great numbers by cycles of usually seven years, 
when an epidemic of disease all but exterminates them. 
They are just now at the peak of their productivity, and 
because they feed on the same food as the moose—willows, 
beech twigs and leaves, alder bush, aquatic plants, etc.— 
they are bringing famine to the moose. 

In winter the moose feed in the old burns and open 
places, digging into the snow for food, if necessary. Last 
winter the rabbits had so reduced their winter feed that I 
found many calves dead of starvation. From my own 
observation and reports made to me by others, I estimate 
that at least 50 per cent of last year’s moose calves perished 
in the snow from starvation. 

This winter the situation will be even more critical, for 
the exterminating epidemic of the rabbits has not yet 


begun. Another enormous death toll, therefore, faces the 
Alaskan moose, especially the young ones. One thing only 
can save them and that is man. 

This may sound like a gigantic or impractical task. In 
fact, it is a very simple and inexpensive one. Eight or ten 
men, properly placed throughout the winter range of the 
Kenai moose, could supply most of the herds with food 
by cutting down birch trees which have no commercial 
value. Under extreme hunger, moose soon abandon their 
fear of man and congregate in large numbers about sources 
of food supply. A sum of three thousand or thirty-five 
hundred dollars would employ the men needed, since feed- 
ing will be necessary only during February and March 
and possibly some of April. It would not have to be re- 
peated until seven years hence, and then only if the rabbits 
become as numerous as at present. What an insignificant 
expenditure and an insignificant effort to save thousands 
of America’s finest of wild animals from the silent and 
unseen agonies of winter starvation! 

Why, the reader may ask, does not the territorial gov- 
ernment or the Government at Washington come to the 
rescue with the few dollars needed to save these noble 
animals? We of Alaska, who are asking a fair deal for 
moose and other wild life, have pleaded for help from that 
source ; but always the answer comes back, “No money.” 

Congress appropriated just $20,000 for game adminis- 
tration and protection in all of Alaska during 1923—a sum 
insignificant even for warden service. There is, therefore, 
no hope from that source for the coming winter. The 
money must be raised quickly, for winter will now soon 
be upon us. Unless it can be raised by individuals and 
organizations interested in wild-life conservation, winter 
starvation will inevitably reap a heavy harvest from the 
moose pastures of Kenai. 

But this winter’s feeding is only incidental to preserving 
these animals. What the situation demands, and what 
all real sportsmen of the United States should demand, is 
a fearless and efficient enforcement of the game laws by 
the territorial government and an appropriation by the 
Congress at Washington sufficient to make that enforce- 
ment possible. We sportsmen and lovers of wild life 
want game laws for game protection and not for political 
jugglery. 


Petrified Forests and Alaskan Coal 


Paul Bunyan never smoked cigarettes, but he was very 
fond of his pipe. One day he sat on the top of the San 
Francisco Peaks looking for fires, smoking his pipe the 
while. The wind blew out several of his matches, which 
he carefully broke in many pieces and tossed down onto 
the plains, where there was nothing to burn. These old 
matches of Paul’s are now being exhibited to unsuspect- 
ing tourists as the Petrified Forest. 

Later on that day Paul spied a smoke in the northwest. 
He immediately set out to extinguish the blaze. Step- 
ping down off the peaks, he tapped his pipe on Mt. 
McKinley, carefully covering the charred tobacco with 
earth. A chap named Guggenheim recently discovered 
these remains and claimed them as coal fields. 

















A Living Tree that Tells the Christmas Story 


By ALMA MARGARET HIGGINs 


HRISTMAS approaches. 
the lighted evergreen tree has become the token 
of Yuletide cheer, the symbol of that love and 
peace which the Christ Child brought to the world; for 


In every Christian land 


in winter, when all is brown and dead, when Nature has 
put all other trees to sleep, the evergreens are wide awake 
and manifest the abiding life within the plant world. 
Instead of cutting the tree, and so confining the length 
of its life and service to no matter how brilliant a week 
or two, why not use a living tree, brought carefully in for 
the holiday festivities and afterward replaced on the 
lawn or in the yard, where it will grow and develop in 
beauty—a living reminder of the happiness it brought in 
the past? Trees may well have been held in reverence by 
the nations of antiquity. Nearly all pagans worshiped the 
sun, under different names, as the giver of light and life, 
and their festivals in its honor took place in December. 
The ancient Teutons observed the season by trimming a 
fir tree, for they thought of the sun, riding higher and 
higher in the heavens, as the spreading and blossoming 
of a great tree. It may be that this ancient reverence for 
Nature explains the establishment of the Christmas tree 
as an institution. Many of the ornaments commonly used 
on Christmas 
pagan origin. 
the 
sented the 
the apples, nuts, and _ balls 
symbolized — the the 
moon, and the stars, and the 
little animals symbolized the 
sacrificial the 


trees are of 
The lights, to 
primitive mind repre- 


lightning flash; 


sun, 


offerings to 
sun god. 

As Christianity 
paganism, the Christians, fol- 
lowing the tolerant spirit of 
their Master, adopted some 
of the old customs, merely 
changing their meaning and 
application; and so we have 
the balls and glittering tinsel 
which bring joy to the kid- 
dies’ hearts. 
the festive tree today, how- 
ever, the ornaments are usu- 
ally placed entirely with an 


replaced 


In decorating 


eye to balance, beauty and 
display; but by observing a 
definite procedure in placing 
the the 
entire story of the nativity 
of the Christ Child may be 
told. A star placed at the 


various ornaments, 





A LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE 


very top of the tree symbolizes the star which guided 
the wise men to the lowly stable at Bethlehem. Just 
below the star numerous angels are suspended to repre- 
sent the heavenly host. Beneath them place the shepherds, 
and another angel facing the shepherds. “And there 
were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them; and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them: ‘Fear not; for, behold, 
| bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ, the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the babe wrapped 
And suddenly 


in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.’ 
there was with them a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men’.” 

In the upper part of the tree, near the trunk, is placed 
a figure of the Christ Child, the babe born to bring peace, 
joy, and happiness to the world. Near by are placed other 
figures, representing Mary, the tender mother, and the 
“Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea, in 
the days of Herod the King, 
behold, there came wise men 
from the East to Jerusalem, 
saying, ‘Where is He that is 
born King of the Jews? For 
we have seen His star in the 
East and we are come to wor- 
ship Him.’ And when they 
were come into the house, 
they saw the young child 
with Mary, His mother, and 
fell down and _ worshiped 
Him; and when they had 
opened their treasures they 
presented unto Him gifts— 
gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh.”” And so we may un- 
doubtedly trace our custom 
of presenting gifts to loved 
ones at Christmas time to 
this leng-ago pilgrimage of 
the wise men of the East, 


wise men from the Fast. 


who traversed desert, city, 
and plain, guided only by “a 
star by night and a pillar of 
cloud by day,” in search of 
Him who came to redeem 
the world. 

Santa Claus, that chubby 
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figure, with his rosy cheeks and gray beard, the embodi- 
ment of love and generosity and patron saint of the feast, 
has a prominent place on the little tree, as well as in the 
hearts of children. Hung all about him are small fruits, 
candy, nuts, and baskets and cornucopias filled with bon- 
bons. Tiny ornaments, representing the various gifts this 
jolly little old man brings to all good children, may also 
be used. 

Throughout the middle of the tree are placed miniature 
dolls, dressed to resemble the inhabitants of the Orient and 
the Occident. The thought conveyed in this arrangement 
is that the Child of Bethlehem was destined to become the 
Saviour of all mankind. 

On the lowest branches are tiny forms of the domes- 
which are used on the Christ- 


tic animals and fowls, 
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mas tree to remind us of the lowly birth of the Saviour. 
Green, red, and white candles, set in holders to match, 
are fastened on nearly all the branches and brilliant spar- 
kling tinsel is festooned about the entire tree. Tradition 
tells us that a lighted candle set in the window on Christ- 
mas Eve will guide the Babe of Bethlehem to your home, 
that He may bring you happiness. The lighted candles 
on the tree symbolize Christ as the Light of the World, 
while the brilliant tinsel decoration may be taken as a 
sign to His people: “Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 

The Christmas colors—green, red, and white 
blematical of everlasting life, cheerfulness, and purity. 

Thus do we make our Christmas tree beautifully sym- 
bolical of the wonderful story of the nativity. 





are eni- 


The Dedication of the Rothrock 
Memorial Tablet 


HE members of the Pennsylvania Forestry Com- 
mission, in tribute to the memory of their deceased 
colleague, Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock, appointed 





THE FATHER OF FORESTRY 


NSYLVANIA 





JOSEPH TRIMBLE ROTHROCK 


fis Be ae ae ee a Ss 


f PT: SOLDIER : PIONEER: FORESTER : BOTANIS IRTSMAN 
PH IAN: EDUCATOR ‘AUTHOR - PUBLIC $1 RVANT: DIS! Nc UISHED 
ITiZEN: LOVING HUSBAND AND FATHER : LEADER IN THE CONSER 
ATION OF OUR FORESTS AND STREAMS: B-S- LAWRENCE SCIEN [Ik 
i. SCHOOL: HARVARD: M-D- UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 180 
RST STATE COMMISSIONER OF FORESTRY ‘MEMBER OF THE COM 
MISSION: 1893 TO 1922 = ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF |THE PENNSYI 
JANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION: VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AMER 
ICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION :-HIONOK ARY MEMBER OF THE 
CIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTFRS : FOUNDEF THES 
FST ACADEMY AND OF THE MONT ALTO SANATORIUM PROFESSOR 
OF BOTANY AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE AND LATER AT [HE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA : MICHAUX LECTURER UN FORESTRY 


STATE } 


HE EXEMPLIFIED THE TYPICAL TRAITS AND VIRTUES OF AMERICAN 

MANHOOD: HE HAS LEFT US THE MEMORY AND FXAMPLE OF ONE WHO 

EMBODIED IN HIS CHARACTER AND LIFE” WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE 

TKUL: WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE HONEST ‘WHATSOEVER THINGS 

ARF 'UST: WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE PURE: WHATSOEVER THINGS 
ARE LOVELY: WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE OF GOOD REPORI 


FROM HIS FRIENDS 











a committee, consisting of Dr. Henry S. Drinker, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association and a mem- 
ber of the Commission; Major R. Y. Stuart, Secretary of 
the Department of Forests and Waters and Chairman of 
the Commission; Colonel H. W. Shoemaker, a member 
of the Commission; Mr. G. H. Wirt, Chief of Bureau of 
Forest Protection, and Professor J. S. Illick, Chief of 
Bureau of Information, to procure and place in the State 
Capitol building at Harrisburg a memorial tablet contain- 
ing a bronze medallion portrait of Dr. Rothrock with an 
appropriate inscription. 

The legislature authorized the project and immediately 
resolved for its execution. The resolution was approved 
and signed by Governor Pinchot at once. 

The tablet was dedicated and presented to the State of 
Pennsylvania at a ceremony held in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol building on October 29, 1923, at which ad- 
dresses were made. 

Following prayer by the Rt. Rev. James H. Darlington, 
Bishop of Harrisburg, Dr. Drinker made the presentation 
address, paying beautiful tribute to “a great Pennsyl- 
vanian” and reviewing his life and works. Acceptance 
of the tablet on behalf of the state was made by Governor 
Pinchot in a few ringing words, in which he characterized 
Dr. Rothrock’s service to “his day, his state, and his 
nation” as ‘‘varied as Roosevelt’s service was varied. 

Soldier, sailor, botanist, explorer, farmer, forester. 
It is most fitting that a life such as his be remem- 
bered throughout this nation for generations after he is 


gone. The result of his work will be felt in restored 


forests, protected industries, full streams, and prosperous 
people, when even his name may be forgotten.” 

The Gevernor was followed by Major R. Y. Stuart, 
who spoke feelingly of Dr. Rothrock as “The Father of 


Pennsylvania Forestry.” 











Good Bye, Chestnuts 


By CHARLES F. THURSTON 


HE celebrated naturalist, Thoreau, upon returning 

an ax that he had borrowed, presented the farmer 

who was so kind as to let him use it with a bag of 
chestnuts, saying, among other things: “I surely would 
hate to be the man who takes out of the boy’s life the 
pleasure of getting chestnuts.” 

At that time chestnuts were very common, and Walden 
was not the only place that could boast of them. In the 
fall you would shutile through the long yellow leaves 
while going through the woods and while walking down 
Main Street. They were everywhere—growing in close 
battalions in the dreamy woods or standing solitary over 
flirting with the sunbeams that 





the “ancient smithy,” 
darted playfully through their spreading boughs to fret 
the sidewalks with shifting arabesques of purple and gold. 

What a majestic creation is an old, patriarchal chestnut 
tree! And what a thing of beauty! Poised on the brow 
of a hill, as one will find them quite often in the Berk- 
shires, they impress us with a quiet, insinuating charm. 
Not so somber as the pine, not so robust as the oak, not so 
lanky as the elm, not so symmetrical as the popular 
maple, it has qualities in common with all, and yet an in- 
dividuality all its own. 

Grown-ups may see but its beauty; but boys, real he- 
boys, boys with good teeth and stomachs, overlook beauty 
and think only of the brown-coated, pig-tailed, mouth- 
watering nuts. ‘There are boys that could not be awak- 
ened by alarm clocks; vet these same chaps would be out 
in the wood before sunrise, with a bag under their arms 
and eyes in their head brighter than those of a squirrel. 
There may be records of boys who got to the trout 
streams after the sun was up, but there can be no records 
of boys who were so negligent about chestnuts. They 
knew that they had a nimble little 
rival in the chipmunk, and tried to 
beat him at his own little game. 
“Shutting through the dry leaves 
in fall,’ said an old 
New Englander, becom- 
“and 
















ing reminiscent, 
finding here and there 
jewel-like nuts, reminds 
me of running into the 
surf at Redondo Beach 
for moonstones. ‘To see 
the burnished, 
brown nuts 
blinking  be- 
neath a dry, 
yellow leaf 
makes it quite 
easy for one 
to understand 
the rapture ex- 
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perienced by Sin- 
bad while on the 
island of jewels.” 

But good-bye, chestnuts! 


Ashe de’y 


The 
trees are rapidly dying everywhere. 
What was formerly a majestic, soul-inspiring landmark 
is now but a rotting stump. No more are they seen on 
Main Street ; no longer do they stand in battalions in the 
forests. They are as few as the veterans of the Civil 
War and just as decrepit. 

“Nothing can be done for them,” 
Seavers, of the Sronx Horticultural Museum. 
Seavers is America’s greatest authority on fungi, has 
had about a dozen species of cryptogams named after 
him, and knows what he is talking about. 

“The United States Government has spent thousands— 
no, hundreds of thousands—of dollars to check the blight, 
but its efforts are futile; it can do nothing to save the 
most beloved of all our trees.” 

“But what is the nature of the blight?” he was asked. 

“It is a fungi, technically known as Endothia parasitica.” 

“Since chestnut trees have been standing for thousands 
of years,” he was asked, “how is it that Mr. Endothia got 
busy doing his mischief just recently ?” 

“Because Mr. Endothia, as you call him, is a foreigner.” 


Professor 
Professor 


says 


“T don’t understand.” 
“Well, it’s this way. 
been importing fruit stocks from China and Japan. This 
fungus is common in China, but does not thrive as well as 
\merica it finds conditions so favorable 
There is noth- 


For a very long while we have 


it does here. In 
to its growth that it spreads like wildfire. 
ing known to science that can check its development.” 

The listener thought back to those good old days when, 
as a bad boy, he gathered together enough nuts to last far 
past Christmas, and wiped away a tear. All he could 
say was: 

“Good-bye, chestnuts.” 
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Reddy Junior and the Lookout 


By P. A. THomMPpson 


66 SEE him, I see him; there he comes, down by the spring!” 
I Reddy Squirrel was so excited he could hardly hang on 
to the limb of the twisted fir tree which grew near the top 
of Sawtooth Mountain. He chattered and pointed and 
jerked his bushy tail up over his back so hard that he knocked 
Reddy Junior off the limb and Reddy Junior fell to the next limb 
below, where he scolded and ran up and down and tried to see 
the man at the spring. At last he ran out to the very tip of the 
limb and could see way down the mountain side. 

“I see him, too,” he cried; “he has taken off the pack on his 
back and is getting a drink of water out of the spring. Now he 
is coming on up the trail!” Reddy and Reddy Junior made such a 
racket and scampered up and down the tree so fast that Sneaky 
the Camp Robber and his mate came flying ever to see what in 
the world was the matter. Sneaky the Camp Robber 
flew so quietly that he was very near before Reddy 
Junior saw him and gave the little squirrel such a 
terrible fright, for he thought it was Squeaky the 
Screech Owl after him. Reddy Junior dodged 
behind the trunk of the tree, and when he saw 
it was only Sneaky the Camp Robber he 
scolded him hard for frightening him. 

“I don’t see why you have to fly so quietly. 

anyway, scaring a fellow half to death. 
Why can’t you flap your wings and 
make some noise, like most of the 
other birds do? But 
Reddy Junior soon for- 
got to be mad. 

“See! There he comes, 
there on the trail, there 
by the big patch of snow!” 

“Sure enough,” = said 
Sneaky the Camp Robber, 
and flew down the hill to 
another tree where he 
could see better. 

Now Reddy Junior was 
only a few weeks old and 
had never seen a man be- 
fore. Reddy Junior had 
been born down the moun- 
tain, quite a long way, in 
a hole high up in a big Douglas fir 
tree, where his father and mother 
had a cosy winter home. 

Reddy Junior’s father had told 
him of the queer man who had come 
up the mountain the year before. 
How other men had dragged boards up the steep trail and built 
a little square house with another tiny square house on top of 
that; how they had made part of the house out of some funny stuff 
that you could see right through, and put some of the funny stuff 
on all four sides of the big house and the tiny house on top, too. 
Now, of course this stuff was just glass, but Reddy Squirrel didn’t 
know the name of it. 

His father had also told him how this man had lived in the 
house all last summer; how he had strung a long wire all the 
way up the mountain and hooked a funny thing that rang on the 
end of the wire, and how the men had looked and looked every 
day; how the man would run to the funny thing and talk every 
time it stormed and the lightning hit the trees on the mountains. 
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Oh, lots of things Reddy Junior's father told him. He had told 
him of the queer good things to eat which the man kept in the 
house and which he sometimes threw out; of wonderful tin cans 
which had things good to eat sticking to the inside, and which the 
man threw in a big hole down the mountain side. He had told 
him how the man used to throw crumbs to the little squirrels, and 
how the squirrels had come closer and closer to the man until 
finally they had eaten crumbs right out of the man’s hand, and had 
even climbed up on his knee to get the good crumbs. 

Of course, Reddy Junior had been wild to go up and see the 
man as soon as he was big enough to run so far, but his father 
had never brought him up until today, and, sure enough, the man 

was just coming up the mountain. 
By this time a whole lot of the little folk 
knew the man was coming, and there was a 
great chattering and chirping all 
over the mountain. Stripes 
Chipmunk and his whole family 
came racing over the rocks; 
Pat Woodpecker flew up to a 
great tall dead tree and 
pecked it with his hard 
bill, so that it sounded 
like a snare drum; Johnny 
Blue Jay and Monte Mag- 
pie both flew up to see 
what was the excitement, 
while Blacktail Deer and 
his little fawn, and Char- 
lie Coyote and Hoot-hoot 
the Big Owl, all hid in 
the edge of the timber 
and tried to see every- 
thing. Only Hoot-hoot 
the Big Owl couldn’t see 
anything yet, because it 
was still sunshiny, and he 
scolded all the rest and tried 
to get them to tell him all 


about it. 
Reddy Junior and his father 
chased over the rocks and 
whisked into a hole under the cabin. “We 


will wait here until he comes up close and 
I can tell whether it is the same man or 
not,” said Reddy. “Some men _ would 
shoot us if they could, so you hide behind 
me.” But Reddy Junior was too anxious to see everything and 
crowded right up alongside his father and stuck his little head 
right out of the hole. His father and Stripes Chipmunk both 
sco!ded him, but he didn’t jump back until the man came right 
around the corner of the house and nearly stepped on him. Then 
you bet he scuttled back down the big hole, for he was badly 
scared. You see he had never seen a man close before and didn’t 
realize how big they were. 

The man, whose name was Frank Farmer, laughed when the 
little squirrel ran so fast. “Ho, ho,” he said; “you must be one of 
Reddy’s children. Pretty soon you won't be so frightened of me, 
because I have brought up some of the finest nuts you ever saw 


this time, and you will soon climb on my knee for some of them.” 


Pretty soon the squirrels heard a great clattering down the trail, 
and up came another man with a couple of pack-horses loaded with 
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things to eat, and bedding, and many other things. Reddy Junior 
had never seen horses before and he was very, very frightened and 
hid deep in the cracks in the rocks, where he could just peep out 
and see them. But he was very curious about all the things which 
the men took off the horses and hated to leave to go home. His 
father said it would soon be dark, so they scampered down the 
hillside as fast as they could go, to their warm nest high in the 
big fir tree. 

Next morning they were up bright and early, and after eating 
a good breakfast of pine nuts they ran up the hill to the top again. 
The man saw the little squirrels and chipmunks and threw a 
handful of nuts to them, and Reddy Junior had the best time ever. 
He ate nuts until his little sides just stuck out. But, like most 
bright little squirrels, he was very curious and wanted to know all 
about the man. What was he doing away up on the mountain? 
What was the long wire for? What made the little bell on 
the wall ring? 
Whom did the 
man talk to 
when he talked 
to the little bell 
thing on the 
wall? He asked 
so many ques- 
tions that he got 
the older birds 
and animals all 
interested, too. 
You see_ they 
had never 
thought much 
about these 
things and did not know themselves, so they started to ask every- 
body else, and, come to find out, not one of them knew what the 
man was there for. And then they all got curious, too, and pretty 
soon they were all gathered around a clump of spruce trees down 
in the spring gulch, chattering and talking and chirping like every- 
thing. Johnny Blue Jay, who had a very loud voice, flew to the 
top of the biggest tree and shouted for them all to be still a 
minute. When they all became still he said: “I know where there 
is an old, old, wise Owl, who lives away off from here in a big 
hollow pine tree. He is the wisest bird in the whole Forest. I 
am sure he can tell us all about this man and what he is here for.” 
Then Johnny Blue Jay flew away as fast as he could to see the 
old Owl, and the others all scattered through the Forest to spread 
the news about the big meeting the next morning. 

The next morning, before it was even daylight, the Forest 
animals and birds started coming. And just about the time the 
last of them came along and found a seat on the ground, or on 
the rocks, or on the trees, they saw Johnny Blue Jay and a great 
big Old Owl come flying through the sky. 

The big Old Owl was pretty tired from his long flight, so he sat 
on the highest branch of the biggest tree and rested while all the 
rest of them waited for him to speak. Pretty soon he began to 
talk, and every one was so quiet that you might have been right 
near and never heard a sound except the Old Owl. 

“Many, many years ago, when I was a very young owl, I lived 
not so very far away from here. Look over there!” And they 
all looked where he was pointing. “See that great brown and 
black patch on the North Mountain? Years ago that was the 
finest place for Forest birds and animals you ever saw. There 
were miles and miles of green hills and meadows and creeks and 
pretty little lakes and ponds. Then there were many, many happy 
and contented birds and animals. Thousands more than there are 
now. Now there is nothing but black and burned snags. The 
creeks and ponds are dry in the summer. There is no shade and 
no place to nest or to hide. Only big heaps of ashes, which the 
wind picks up and whirls around and around, and the wind moans 
through the dead tree-tops, and there is not one cheerful bird song 
to be heard. Nothing is growing but a few weeds. There is no 





food for us there. 
My father and my 
mother 




















were 
burned up over 
there and thou- 
sands of other birds 
and animals were 
burned also. One 
day, when the 
woods were very 
dry, some 
men came 
along 


REDDY JUNIOR CLIMBS UP ON THE KNEE OF HIS FRIEND, THE LOOK-OUT MAN, AND EATS NUTS UNTIL 
HIS LITTLE SIDES FAIRLY STICK OUT, THEY ARE SO FULL 


hunting and one of them carelessly dropped a match in the grass 
and walked along. The wind blew the match into a little flame, 
and the fire spread and spread for days and days, and the smoke 
was so black it was almost dark, and the animals and birds did 
not know really which way to run; so thousands of them were 
killed. The big fire burned all summer, until the rain put it out. 
That winter many more of the birds and animals starved because 
they had nothing to eat. All the nuts which the squirrels had 
cached were burned up. The other animals had to leave and go 
to a strange country just as winter started, and many of them died. 
It was an awful, awful time for the Forest birds and animals.” 
And the Old Owl bowed his head and a big tear ran down from 
one eye. 

“But now,” said the Old Owl, after he had wiped away his tear, 
“but now men are a lot better in that way. Most of them are 
careful with fire in the Forest, for they realize that it destroys 
not only the timber and the Forest cover, but the wild life in 
the woods; the creeks run dry; the meadows are dry and barren, 
and the falling trees soon make it impossible for them to get 
through the hills. They realize now that all the timber is needed 
more and more every day and they know that if they burn up the 
timber it will take a hundred years to grow another Forest. And 
so some men are trying to stop the Forest fires. This man on 
our mountain is helping. He is one of the best men they have. He 
watches and watches every day, all summer long, to see that no 
fires get started in his country. When some careless or real bad 
man, or even the lightning, starts a fire in the woods, this man sees 
the smoke at once, because he can see over everything, and he 
tells the other men, who are scattered through the woods, right 
where the fire is located, so that they can hurry up and get to it 
and put it out before it gets big, and may perhaps catch the man 
who started it.” 

Here the Old Owl was interrupted by Reddy Junior, who was 
curious and couldn't keep still. 

“How can he talk to other men so far away?” Reddy Junior 
wanted to know. 

“He talks over the long wire,” said the Old Owl. “Sometimes 
I have seen boys, who did not stop to think what they were doing, 


[Continued on page 757] 
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A BEAUTIFUL COMMUNITY TREE 

















This tree was erected in a civic center in San Francisco 
a couple of years ago and was generally known as the 
San Francisco Examiner Christmas Tree. The picture 
was sent in by Ranger Robinson, of the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, where the tree was cut. It was the third 
tree taken down, for the other two were broken either 
in falling or loading on the flat car for transportation to 
the city. Finally, the last tree was lowered with cables 
and the branches cut off and shipped separately, being 


wired after reaching San Francisco. The picture shows 


the tree fully decorated and ready for the celebration on 


Christmas Eve. 
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SIX RULES FOR SPORTSMEN 


1. BE A REAL SPORTSMAN.—There is more honor in 
giving the game a square deal than in getting the limit. 

2. MAKE SURE IT’S A BUCK.—If you can’t see his 
horns—she hasn't got any. 

3. HELP TO ENFORCE GAME LAWS.—Game and 
fish are public property, and only a game hog will take more 
than his fair and legal share. Violations should be reported 
to the nearest warden, forest ranger, or game protective 
association. 

4. RESPECT THE FARMER’S PROPERTY.—He re- 
gards the man who leaves his gates open, cuts his fences, 
disturbs his live stock, or shoots near dwellings as an outlaw. 


Put yourself in his place. 

5. BE CAREFUL WITH YOUR CAMP FIRE AND 
MATCHES.—One tree will make a million matches; one 
match can burn a million trees. 

6. LEAVE A CLEAN CAMP AND A CLEAN REC. 
ORD.—Unburied garbage, crippled game, and broken laws 
are poor monuments for a sportsman to leave behind him. 

FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
OF FORESTRY 











“A township where one primitive forest waves above, 
while another primitive forest rots below—such a town is 
fitted to raise not only corn and potatoes, but poets and 


philosophers for the coming ages.”—Thoreau. 





PRIZES FOR CHRISTMAS TREE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


RE you going to throw away your Christmas tree 

again this year, and then next year have to buy an- 
other one, or are you going to use a growing tree—one 
in your yard or one planted in a tub and brought into the 
house on Christmas Eve—or the community tree growing 
in your neighborhood, or any other tree that lives, as your 
children live, for one Christmas after another? 

If you are, take a photograph of it, after you have it 
fully trimmed and ready for Santa Claus, and send the 
photograph to AMERICAN ForEstTRY. 

We will pay $15 for the best photograph of a growing 
Christmas tree, and $5 each for all other photographs 
selected. 

Conditions—1. The tree must be growing and in Christ- 
mas garb. There are many novel ways of having Christmas 
trees without killing them and later consigning them to the 
ash heap. 

2. Write your name and address and a description of the 
picture plainly on the back of the photograph or a sheet 
of paper attached to it. 

3. Mail the photograph before January 15th to the address 
below, inclosing return postage if you desire it sent back. 


CHRISTMAS TREE CONTEST EDITOR, 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SENATOR CHARLES L. McNARY, CHAIRMAN, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON REFORESTATION, AND 
SUPERVISOR M. A. BENEDICT OF THE SIERRA 
NATIONAL FOREST, PONDERING A FOREST QUES- 
TION IN THE WOODS. IS THE SENATOR STUMPED? 











Why American Forestry? 


A Letter from a New Subscriber 


attempt to express my sentiment regarding the forest 
situation in this country today. 

“For the past twenty-five years I have been going to the 
‘woods’ of northern Maine for recreation a:d health, and 
that country holds some very dear and pleasant memories 
for me. As I go back year after year and see the changes, 
it rather frightens me. If in that short period such destruc- 
tion can be done as I have seen, the end of our forests and 
all they stand for is not far distant. 

“T cannot understand the attitude of the American people, 
of their apparent disregard and ruthless destruction of the 
natural resources of this country, the biggest asset they have. 
Something has to be dene, and done quick. If an organiza- 
tion such as your Association can influence, through legisla- 
tion or otherwise, the administration of protective measures 
for the forests, then God speed you on your way. I trust I 
may be able to do my share. 

“Next year I hcpe to be able to increase my membership 
to a higher rank. 


y | SHOULD like to say a word at this time and briefly 


“Very sincerely yours, 
“J. M. ALLEN, 


“Boston, Massachusetts.” 
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Ba No. 2, the tooth is firmly seated in its 
eS socket in cutting position. 

i 

& It can be seen, therefore, how this 


Work 


f How the Teeth of the Disston Invincible 
Chisel Tooth Saw Are Locked in Place 


Patented April 13, 1920 








As the tooth is turned further into posi- 
tion this pressure is relieved and, as 
shown at the point indicated in Figure 













patented locking feature makes it 
impossible for operating stress of any 
kind to even start the tooth from its 
position. On the contrary, every stress 
exerted on the cutting edge of the tooth 
tends only to seat it more securely. 


Fig. I 


The lock which holds the teeth in the 
Disston Invincible Chisel Tooth Saw is 
such that it is impossible for the teeth to 
osition while 
»ids the teeth 


and in per 








start from their prof 
the saw is in use. Ita 
securely in central position 
fect alignment at all times 






Due to the eccentric action of the holder 
at the point where it engages with the 
tooth, the maximum amount of pressure 
is brought to bear on the tooth when it is 
only partially turned into place in the 
socket. This point is indicated by the 
» arrow in Figure No. L. 
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We'd have called this 
new saw the Bull Dog 


if we had thought only of the tooth-locking feature 
when naming it. That’s the kind of teeth it has— 
teeth that dig into a log with a bite that locks them 
more firmly in place. Due to a patent lock, the 
tougher the wood, the more pressure on the tooth, 
the tighter it holds. It will not come loose or start 
forward. An examination of the above illustrations 
will explain why. 

This patent lock is only one of several new 
features which make this saw a real economy for mill 
men. You should know about them. We will send 
you illustrated description on receipt of the attached 
coupon with your name and address. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INc. 
Makers of 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 











HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. (Desk S), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, pictures and 


description of your NEW INVINCIBLE SAW. 


NAME 
STREET AND NO. 


P. O. 





STATE 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Ete. 





Price 
ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson.................. $4.00 
ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos A. Mills........... 3.50 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND WOODCRAFT — 

ne Re Or er ee eT, ore ree rer err Tet 3.00 
AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION—T. S. Woolsey, Jr.......... 3.50 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson.................. 6.00 
AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY—Wnm. T. Hornaday. 1 vol. edition 2 

I Sanit an cncnn tes ei sweet cub Se ees,.6ks wn Kon ees keene -00 
ART AND CRAFT GF GARDEN MARKING 6.00.06 ccicsicsiscccicceccses an 
IN 5 aac ah baie pee Rack e ee Rew aeein ee 6A ue eA Ss-e-e 1.75 
BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO MAN —Clarence M. Weed....... 2.50 
BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST, AND PARK—Albert Field Gilmore... 2.50 
BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—Thos. Nuttall. 5.00 
BOOK OF PORESTRY—Pees. Fo Moon... .cioec ns eccsccccsscvescecs 3.00 
BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS—Robt. S. Yard. : 3.00 
CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—Wm. T. Gite... 5.00 
CAMP FIRES ON DESERT AND LAVA—Wnm. T. Hornaday........ 5.00 
CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON—Harry A. Ayer.............-+0- 3.00 
CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING—Edwin Suter- 

AR ERE EES Fi er ry en ne er ey eee eee 6.00 
CLEARING AND GRUBBING—Halbert P. Gillette................ 2.50 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA—J. P. Kinney... 2.50 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—Brown and Moon...................- 3.50 
ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY—A. C. Forbes...............-2+++ 3.50 
ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—J. P. Kinney....... 3.00 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman.......... 3 00 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathews..... 3.50 
FARM FORESTRY—John Arden Ferguson..............e++eeeeeee8 2.00 
FARM WOODLANDS—James B. Berry.............cccccccccccsees 2.00 
FARM WOOD LOT—Cheyney and Wentling...............22eeeeee% 3.50 
FOREST RESOURCES OF THE WORLD—Zon and Sparhawk...... 12.00 
FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM -G. A. Woolson............ 1.25 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—Schuyler 

Re I er eT ree re re ere eT tree. 2.00 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS—Schuyler Mathews 2.00 
FIELD MANUAL OF TREES—John H. Schaffner.............-...++ 2.00 
FIRST BOOK OF FORES” Y—Filibert Roth................--.66- 1.10 
POOREST LAND —Allen GMOS. «5x56 cc iccescccsscceccsercicses 2.25 
FOREST MANAGEMENT—A. B. Recknagel.............----+e000% 2.50 
FOREST MENSURATION—Herman Haupt Chapman............... 5.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY-—Isaiah Bowman..............2.++020+5 5.00 
FOREST PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE—N. C. 

ee on teak nee ENE dE RAN Reh pi beens nnkbe tenes 6-é6en 4.00 
FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson..............--+0005 2.00 
FORESTS OF NEW YORK STATE—A. B. Recknagel..............- 2.50 
FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABITANTS—Frank- 

EE. CL vacukiawhan Rake asiacaeccee iw deaths eausevesheeaeueee 5.00 
FORESTS, WOODS, AND TREES—A. Henry. sisieiact ores bess 
FOREST TREES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. hiemyecsonstens .30 
FOREST VALUATION—Herman Haupt Chapman.................. 3.00 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr......... 3.00 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—Jay L. B. Taylor 3.00 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST 

MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark 2.00 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—J. R. Sie. paaumad 4.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE U. S.—S. J. 

DEE wciuasedede Stash iwcgrs shew SERN EN kd eae h wwe Cee esse Re oes 2.50 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott...... 2.50 
IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN FORESTRY—R. S. Hosmer....... 1.00 
INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. T. Washburn..... 2.50 
KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS—Elliot Coues (2 vols.). 15.00 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston. Seinen’ Sue 
KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—H. D. Siemans, . ee er re 4.50 
LOG OF A TIMBER CRUISER—W. P. Lawson.................... 2.25 
en Ere eee eee 4.50 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kellogg. . writs bieselale! MAS 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS— A. B. June. bSS Vance abn 2.25 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary........... 2.50 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA—C. S. Sargent...... 12.50 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY, vol. 1—Hawley and Hawes............. 3.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin. ere 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD —S. J. ened. 2.50 
MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS—Wn. T. eeeiihin:. 2.50 
MODERN PULP AND PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham. scone: Meee 


Price 
NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Waugh 2.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY--E. Bruncken.... 2.00 
NUE GROWRIG—Bekt. 7. Moersie soins sis c:ccc vecizccseedccaccessaecoeie 2.50 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—Wilson Compton 2.00 
OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker................00. 2.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARES—Johs Matt ..c.cciiccccscescavssevcecscus 1.85 
OUR NATIVE TREES—Harriet Keeler............scccccccscccscees 3.00 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS—Harriet Keeler................0.0e005 3.00 
OUR TREES AND HOW TO KNOW THEM—Emerson-Weed....... 3.50 
OUR VANISHING FORESTS—Arthur Newton Pack................ 2.00 
PAPER AND ITS USES—Edward Dawe..........sccccscssccesccces 4.00 
PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt................. 4.00 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY—John Gifford. .. 0.5 ccccsesccccececcces 2.50 
PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
ATS — MINE MOMMNUNE © yic6sc.ctc ce ncn On wo.00 cb cun ene teele ee vemnene 1.60 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—Elbert Peets..............0eececeees 2.35 
PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE—R. C. Hawley...............06. 4.00 
PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.. 3.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY-—S. B. Green.......... 2.00 
PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—H. S. Graves...... 2.50 
PROPAGATION AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 
As TUN i oo voc op cca waa bunsiisiesiew svc taesceca eee : 
RANGE AND PASTURE MANAGEMENT—Arthur W. Sampson.... 4.00 
ROMANCE OF OUR TREES—Ernest H. Wilson................--+ 10.00 
SCHOOL BOOK OF FORESTRY—Charles Lathrop Pack............ 1.00 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY— 
Ce a. SE Ee ante es Sea ee eine 4.00 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff...... 3.50 
SIVILCULTURE OF INDIAN TREES (3 vols.).............eeee0% 47.25 
SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL—Howard E. Parkhurst.......... 1.50 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP—Warren H. Miller.................-. 1.2% 
STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr............ 6.00 
STAs CO eos De. TOW e ons Kneis cissawintesvcncassense 2.25 
STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER—A. O. Huntington............. 3.50 
sr AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS—A. B. Reck- os 
eek rT eres ser; er Ter ee eT eT ee eT ee re ee . 
A Ay A NR ais ois eck csinen core ee dN oe neceresnceses 2.00 
RR — Os OIE oa 65 0:0 56 6-6-4658 hic 06.5 0106 ie 16 we sin 60844 SORES 6.00 
TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES—H. M. Ward............ 2.80 
— ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING, AND GRADING—H. §S. ein 
MND s. 6.60 0 0.050 K:o.60 6.6 bo ws 4.0166. 86 Ho0 tH 64 0:6 60 b.0- 644008 OO SORE OE OOS ° 
TIMBERS AND THEIR USES—Wren Winn...............ceeeeee 5.00 
TIMBERS OF COMMERCE AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION—H. 
ARE RP ek 5 pare eA a PSE) a eC RE ee eee 3.50 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot................+++ 1.50 
TERE TEE TO — SB, 06 ia ik oo oicic 8 ve 6 reccesinicies ncesdaseces 5.00 
RES PRI — A 6 Gar nc oa onic es 6 ccc seni sees tie ccee tebsees 75 
TREES, HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF (photo-descriptive). Covers the 
trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States. 
eee ane Pree 8.00 and 10.00 
TREES, HOUGH’S LEAF KEY TO THE (of the same territory as 
the Handbook) and a Botanical Glossary............--esseeees 75 
Pe EE SIN sy 5in'ahe sc. bis B55 Robe Rdg si Was bie 4.9 slow 4 KOA Rew EN ES 1.75 
ee I IE ooo. cc cue cas pamve uae sie ane nekanab ones 2.00 
TREES AND SHRUBS—Prof. Chas. Sprague Sargent.............-- 5.00 
TREES AND TREE PLANTING—J. S. Brisbin................000+ 1.50 
TREES AS GOOD CITIZENS—Charles Lathrop Pack............... 2.00 
TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW-—J. E. Rogers.......... 1.00 
TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and Jarvis..............seeeeeeees 3.56 
TREES OF NORTHERN UNITED STATES—A. Angar............ 1.00 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF NORTHEASTERN U. S.— 
ReONNE It SUMMERS 55. <5 io sroiein maiaincaw acs Fakes cea ee Keke nom 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— 
POOR SEREM pia sdoomnasice ecemis ka bake neenc ke bear twee 2.50 
TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES—J. Webster.............seeceee 2.50 
UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—John Ise..............eeee0 5.10 
VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—K. W. Woodward. 3.00 
WILD BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC—Mathews......~...........0+- 3.50 
WILD BIRDS FOR CHILDREN—Mathews................-000ee00: 3.00 
An. ae NEE sk 505510 pias Rae Caste eh OR Add doa bia d ou doe KE 4.50 
WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Ree OR NIN s rsd ata tis\eg. coraosisires aoe On Sora bin neh a.sue eo atlas carmel 5.00 


WOODS, HOUGH’S AMERICAN —lllustrated by specimens (14 


vols.), per volume (See Ad Page 634)...........ceeeeee 


7.50 and i0.0¢ 





Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Send all 
orders to 





Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices and from the publisher’s price of any book or magazine published in the United States if order is placed 
direct with the Association 


If price is not available s-nd approximate amount and difference will be charged or rebated. 


The American Forestry Association, 1523 L Street, Washington, D. C. 
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CONNECTICUT TO TRY NEW FIRE 
PREVENTION 


A new method of fire prevention is to 
be tried in Connecticut this coming season 
by the railroads. It will consist of a line 
of cinders three feet to 4 feet wide and 
six inches to eight inches deep, placed at 
a distance from the track greater than 
that to which a spark is likely to light and 
start a fire. This will make a compara- 
tively safe line to burn from, and if a fire 
is started between the track and the line 
it will not be very apt to cross over it and 
get into the adjoining timber land. This 
will probably be rather expensive, but if 
it works satisfactorily it will be a great 
saving in the long run. 

The Talcott Mountain Forest Protective 
Association has been organized to co- 
operate with the State of Connecticut, 
through the State Forester, in protecting 
from fire the woodland of its members and 
to promote the raising of timber. The 
membership aiready embraces owners rep- 
resenting 10,co0 acres of forest land. 


FOREST CROP IMPORTANT TO OHIO 


That forest products are of great im- 
portance among the industries of southern 
Ohio is proved by an intensive forest sur- 
vey of ten hilly counties completed within 
the year. The counties covered by the 
survey are Scioto, Pike, Lawrence, Adams, 
Vinton, Jackson, Ross, Athens, Hocking, 
and Gallia. Comparing the value of the 
forest products of these counties with the 
chief farm crops, the Experimental Station 
foresters find that the timber crop ranks 
above wheat and nearly equals corn in 
value. 

The value of the year’s timber crop was 
$3,190,250, while the value of the entire 
corn crop was $3,700,000. In making this 
comparison, foresters call attention to the 
fact that these counties include the rich 
corn land of the Scioto Valley 


FLORIDA FRUIT GROWERS REQUiRE 
wooD 


Crate manufacturers in Florida figure on 
using 175,0c0,coo board feet of lumber in 
containers for fruit and vegetable crops 
this season. This amount of lumber is 
equivalent to that used in building about 
9,000 average frame houses. 

Through the efforts of Mr. J. B. Graves, 
of Jacksonville, Florida, one of the schools 
has organized a class to study Florida 
forestry conditions, and Secretary Russell 
W. Bennett, of the Florida Forestry Asso- 
ciation, is co-operating to make the course 
interesting and educational. 


MT. TOBY FIRE TOWER DEDICATED 


Mt. Toby, in Sunderland, Massachusetts, 
with 755 acres of adjoining territory, has 
since 1916 belonged to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College of Amherst. A new 
concrete and steel fire tower was erected 
during the summer, making the fortieth, 
at ten-mile intervals, throughout the state, 
enabling the fire wardens to have a clear 
vision of twenty miles around their posi- 
tions. 

In addition to the dedication of the 
tower on October 12, “Mountain Day” be- 
came an institution of the M. A. C. About 
800 students, members of the faculty, and 
friends made the trip from Amherst. In 
the natural amphitheater on the mountain 
slope, President Kenyon L. Butterfield in- 
troduced William A. L. Bazely, State Com- 
missioner of Conservation, who told of 
the forestry work which is being accom- 


plished. 


COLORADO’S PROPOSED STATE 
FOREST 

During the late summer members of the 
State Land Board of Colorado, with State 
Forester Morrill and representatives of the 
United States Forest Service, rode over 
portions of the 100,000-acre division of the 
White River National Forest, which it is 
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proposed shall eventually be established as a 
State Forest in lieu of 100,000 acres of state 
school sections scattered throughout the Nat- 
ional Forests of Colorado. 

This area lies between the Moffat Railroad 
and the flat teps, and has a length of ten 
or twelve miles and a breadth of four or 
five miles. Practically all of the school sec- 
tions within the National Forests have been 
appraised in part by the State Forester and 
the remaining larger portion by the National 
Forest officers. While it is too early to pre- 
dict that the consummation of the exchange 
can be effected, it is interesting to note that 
the state officials are seriously considering 
the matter. 





SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


January 28, 29, and 30, 1924, have been 
set as the dates for the Sixth Forestry 
Congress at Savannah, Georgia. Plans 
for the Congress are rapidly taking shape. 
The business men of Savannah, partic- 
ularly of the naval stores and lumber in- 
dustries, are actively at work through the 
board of trade to provide a welcome and 
entertainment for what is predicted will 
be the greatest forestry meeting ever held 
in the South. 


PACK GIVES DEMONSTRATION 
FOREST 


The gift of one thousand acres of 
\dirondack land to the New York State 
College of Forestry by Charles Lathrop 
Pack, of Lakewood, New Jersey, has been 
announced. The property will be known 
as “The Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest.” Mr. Pack was for many 
years president of the American Forestry 
\ssociation. This splendid area, located 
on Barber Point, Cranberry Lake, has for 
nine years been the temporary abiding place 
for the Syracuse foresters. The acquisi- 
tion of this tract in perpetuity makes pos- 
sible the carrying out of many plans which 
the Syracuse College has in mind. 


760 
FOREST FIRES HEAVY IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
Heavy rains occurring near the close of 
October ended one of the dryest and most 
hazardous fire seasons on record. It is 
too early to furnish a record for the fire 
season just passed. The fire in the Beebe 
River territory, in the town of Waterville, 
not only burned over but destroyed every- 
thing on more than 2,000 acres. This fire 
cost nearly $5,000 to extinguish and the 
losses were high, even though little green 
timber was destroyed. This tire destroyed 
large quantities of camp equipment and 
stores, as well as trestles, log piles, and 
rolling stock, to say nothing of young for- 
est growth. The soil was burned so hard 
that bare rocks were exposed over hun- 

dreds of acres. 

The hunting season was suspended for 
a brief time late in October, before the 
rains began. More than the usual number 
of fires occurred this season from portable 
mills, and the matter is being carefully 
investigated. Except for the proficient 
work of the look-outs and the wardens, 
there is no question but fire losses for the 
year would be enormous. 

Co-operative eradication in blister-rust 
control terminated, for the present season, 
on September 30. 

The total area from which wild and 
cultivated currant and gooseberry bushes 
have been removed is approximately 950,000 
acres. The cost per acre has varied ac- 
cording to conditions, but has averaged a 
fraction over 20 cents. 


Ranger Bili says: “It sure must be dis- 
couragin’ to be a monarch of the forest 
one day and a toothpick the next.—Cali- 


fornia District News Letter. 


WISCONSIN PULP COMPANIES FOR 
FORESTRY 


A meeting of pulp and paper operators 
convened at Wausau, Wisconsin, on Octo- 
ber 23 for the special purpose of reviewing 
the situation respecting forest supplies in 
Wisconsin and to discuss the prospects for 
forest replacement. Eighteen companies 
were represented. The chairman of the 
State Tax Commission, the Conservation 
Commissioner, the State Forester, and Dr. 
Baker, of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association, were present, and a very en- 
couraging discussion, so far as forest re- 
placement was concerned, developed. The 
meeting resulted in the formation of the 
Wisconsin Forest Protective Association, 
with D. C. Everest, general manager of the 
Marathon Paper Mills of Rothschild, as 
president, and plans were immediately laid 
for a forestry program, the ultimate aim 
of which would be the encouragement of 
private land-owners in the practice of for- 


estry. A real and very active interest was 
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shown on the part of all present in the 
future of the forests of Wisconsin. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 
TENNESSE 
The lumber production in Tennessee for 
1920 was four hundred and forty-four mil- 
lion board feet less than in 1999; but, on 
account of the high price, the 1929 crop 
brought over ten millicn dollars more than 
that of 1909. The bigger price was for a 
little more than half the amount of lumber. 
Forest fires helped, and are still helping, to 
make a bigger price for a small “lumber 
bill.” The forest fire burns a part of our 
pocketbook every time it burns. The lumber 
user pays for it in the end. 
PRAIRIE BOYS FIND A FOREST 
In 1896 and 1897 the State of Kansas, in 
co-operation with the United States Depart- 











ment of Forestry, planted a grove of Jack, 
yellow, Austrian, and Scotch pines. 

In the fall of 1903 the average diameter at 
four feet for the Jack pine was 1.8 inches 
and for the Scotch pine 1.79 inches. The 
bull pine averaged but three-eighths of an 
inch at four feet. 

Twenty years later this year’s forestry 
class of the Kansas Agricultural College 
finds a very favorable proportion of the 
trees measuring above six inches at four 
feet from the ground and an average height 
of about twenty-five feet. These boys from 
the farms and ranches find no difficulty in 
assigning uses for the poles of various sizes 
and lengths. A considerable amount of fire- 
wood has been yielded from the thinnings, 
and while it is still a good way from saw 
timber, it is yielding the vouug people of 
Kansas a good return in other ways, as the 


grove is a favorable hiking spot. In another 





part of this grove the Department has ar- 
ranged tables and benches, and many tourists 
make use of this camping place during the 
season. 

This grove is a part of the forestry ex- 
periments, the oldest dating back to 1874, 
The early plantings were made by men 
whose idea of growing forests was to plant 
them on the poorest of land. 


BOY SCOUT CAMPAIGN IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Because of the interesting nature of the 
work and the active part Boy Scouts have 
taken in the conservation of Pennsylvania 
forests, Forest Commissioner R. Y. Stuart 
has suggested that the Boy Scouts of the 
state inaugurate a campaign every fall of 
collecting walnuts, butternuts, and hickory- 
nuts and of planting them for future nuts 
and timber. 

Aside from the practical value of the 
project, it has an educational advantage 
as well. The boys would be made familiar 
with the identification of the trees, the 
time and method of collecting the nuts 
and of storing them over the winter, and 
the actual work of planting in the spring. 


Pennsylvania has 100 steel fire towers 
erected for the purpose of quickly detect- 
ing forest fires. 


WILL AID NEW MEXICO HANDLE 
TIMBER LANDS 

An agreement whereby timber on lands 
belonging to New Mexico and lying within 
or near the National Forests will be han- 
dled according to the rules and regulations 
for handling timber on National Forests 
has been made between the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the State 
Commissioner of Lands. Approximately 
215,000 acres of land, estimated to contain 
550,000,000 board feet of timber, are in- 
volved. 

The State of New Mexico has no organ- 
ization equipped to administer the use of 
timber on state-owned lands so that con- 
tinuous timber production may be assured, 
and in recent years the Forest Service has 
informally aided the state in handling sales. 
Under the agreement recently signed and 
approved, the Federal 
now lend full co-operation to the state in 
handling the timber on its lands. 


Government will 


ROADSIDE TREES FOR CALIFORNIA 

Over 60,000 shade and ornamental trees 
were made available last month by the 
State office. The trees were 
raised at the state nursery and are to be 
used in planting many miles of shade trees 


Forester’s 


along the highways of California. 

With this planting, the State Forester 
opened his campaign of winter and early 
spring planting along roadsides thoughout 
the state. 
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Plantings this year will be done under an 
entirely new policy, recently announced by 
the State Shade Tree Committee, which 
effort to 
beautify the highways of the state. 


is designed to systematize the 

While communities may purchase trees 
for public use, tree-planting along the state 
highways in the future will be done by the 
Highway Commission directly, the cost of 
planting and maintenance for one year to 
be borne by clubs, chambers of commerce, 
boards of supervisors, and other officials 
and organizations interested. 

Pacific coast states will receive the follow- 
ing sums as a result of sale of material 
from National Forests during the fiscal 
year 1923. The 10 per cent available for 
roads and trails in the forests is included. 
California, $445,675; Idaho, $208,188; Mon- 
tana, $105,838; Oregon, $235,357; Washing- 
ton, $120,741. 


VIRGINIA COUNTIES CO-OPERATE 
IN FIRE PROTECTION 


Two additional counties, Henry and 
Pittsylvania, have just made voluntary ap- 
propriations for co-operation with the State 
Forestry Department in forest-fire protec- 
tion, making a total of 48 out of the 100 
counties in the state in which an organized 
system of protection was in effect during 
the fall fire season. These appropriations 
vary from $75 to $360 a year for each 
county, and constitute about a third of the 
public funds available in each county, the 
balance coming from the State Forestry De- 
partment and the United States Forest 
Service. These sma!l amounts are only 
sufficient to provide “skeleton” systems of 
fire protection, whereby a few forest ward- 
ens are paid for enforcing the forest-fire 
laws, doing educational work, and for taking 
leadership and responsibility in fire-fighting. 





MASSACHUSETTS ACQUIRES STATE 
FORESTS 


Acting on the recommendation of Conser- 
vation Commissioner, Wm. A. L. Bazeley, 
supplemented by the earnest appeal of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, the 
General Court of 1920, by an overwhelming 
majority, passed an act authorizing the Com- 
missioner of Conservation to acquire in the 
name of the Commonwealth 109,000 acres oi 
wild and waste land for development into 
state forests. The passage of this act was 
sufficient proof that the economic need of a 
reforestation program was clearly recog- 
nized. Acting under the provisions of this 
act, the Commissioner of Conservation has 
been purchasing land steadily, until at the 
present time the state owns approximately 
65,000 acres. 

Coincidental with the purchase of land has 
been the development of nurseries for the 
production of stock for use in planting state- 


owned land as well as to meet the demands 
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personal steel file that 
makes filing easy! 


Absolute privacy 
Protection from fire 
Fine appearance 
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1400 full- 
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Perfect security 
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it steel, fire-resisting, and practically 
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Black Walnut_. 17.50 
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Either imported or native insect pests cr 
dangerous fungus diseases may be destroying 
your seemingly healthy trees. TREE TALK 
tells how to effectively combat these pests. 
It is a quarterly magizine devoted to trees 
and their care. Special 30 day offer. For 
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EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™ North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Choice specimen Evergreen trees for landscape 
work. Send for 1924 catalog, illustrating Ever- 
greens in natural colors. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Established 1855 
Dundee, IIl. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Box 501 








HICKS NURSERIES specializes in large- 
sized evergreens; time-saving shade trees; 
rare berry-bearing and flowering shrubs. 


Ask for our catalog, Home Landscapes 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box F Westbury, Long Island 
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of private property-owners, who under the 
law are furnished trees at the cost of pro- 


duction. 





NEW JERSEY REORGANIZES FOREST 
FIRE SERVICE 

Forestry in New Jersey has just taken a 
tremendous forward step. A complete re- 
organization of the State Forest Fire Service 
has just been effected. As now organized, 
the Forest Fire Service commands the serv- 
ice of a sufficient number of salaried state 
employees to assure direct personal super- 
vision by a state warden to all work of fire 
prevention and fire-fighting in the entire for- 
est area of the state. A force of thirty-one 
new wardens has been added, each com- 
pletely responsible for fire protection in a 
specified area. The previous system of local 
fire wardens has not been discarded, but will 
continue work under the supervision and con- 
trol of the new state force. 

A state quarantine has been established 
against Christmas trees from the New Eng- 
land States to prevent importation of the 
gypsy moth into New Jersey. This measure 
is turning many local dealers toward home- 
grown sources of supply. Native trees en- 
tirely suitable for Christmas use are very 
plentiful in many sections, and the Forestry 
Department is endeavoring to guide buih the 
buyers and the land-owners to make this new 
demand a means of improvement work in 
the young stands at a profit and not a curse 
to the next tree generation. The situation 
has already reacted as a stimulus to forest 
planting, with Christmas-tree production as 
one feature of the plantation. 


ILLINOIS FINDS NEW USE FOR FORD 

Perhaps the running of a strip two miles 
wide, with a Ford in the center position 
usually occupied by the tallyman, may not 
be out of the ordinary, but to some it may 
bear a suggestion as an ideal way of 
cruising. This method is being used in 
Illinois in completing survey work in 
counties which are made up of a rather 
large per cent of prairie land, where de- 
tailed mapping of the whole county is too 
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expensive. Where the roads are all laid 
out at right angles and are a mile apart, 
the plan is to use one road as a center 
line, mapping for a mile on each side of 
this road. By covering a rather long strip, 
say 60 miles, and offsetting, it is believed 
that a fairly accurate estimate can be made 
of the acreages of timber of various classes 
in such counties, where woodlots are very 
scattered, except along streams. 

\ preliminary report on the economics 
of forestry in Illinois will be issued some 
time this winter, but other projects, such 
as the compilation of data on farm wood- 
lots derived by the questionnaire method 
and more data on the wood-using indus- 
tries of the state, will be continued as 
work for the next two Years. 


STATES PLANTING TREES ALONG 
HIGHWAYS 

The Forestry Department of Minnesota 
is planting 30,000 trees along the highways. 
In Indiana the State Forester has recently 
placed about $2,000,0c0 worth of walnut 
and hickory trees in the odd places along 
the highways. 

During the last five years forest fires 
have swept about 56,000,coo acres of 
wooded lands. These devastating fires are 
one reason for the greatly increased cost 
of timber and its products. The majority 
of forest fires are caused by carelessness 
and are therefore preventable. 


Revenues from the National Forests dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
totaled $5,335,818. Most of the money re- 
ceived came from sales of matured timber 
and from sales of grazing permits. 


OHIO FOR STATE FORESTS 


The outlook for forest progress in Ohio 
during the next two years is encouraging, 
due to better financial support and a greatly 
aroused interest throughout the state. 

The last General Assembly appropriated 
the following amounts for the Forestry De- 
partment for the biennium, July 1, 1923, to 


June 30, 1925. 


Acquisition of state forests-_--.-- $100,000 
Horest MUPSOCIS << ok ce 25,000 
Bite OAceCNON.. <n oemceeene 18,000 


Maintenance, additions, and_ better- 

ments for state forests and parks _ 18,000 
Administration, investigations, ex- 

tension, and publications__------ 50,000 

Ohio's problem is largely one of farm 
forestry, for the farms of the state contain 
the great bulk of the woodland. The public 
forest program, as far as state forests are 
concerned, cannot, under present conditions, 
call for the acquisition of an area in excess 


of 300,000 acres. Political subdivisions could 
acquire an additional 200,000 acres of land 
suitable for forestry and park purposes. It 
is, of course, impossible to estimate what 
the state’s ultimate forest area will be, but 

















at the present time the state could well 
devote 4,000,000 acres to forestry, and it is 
probable that by using the lower grades of 
agricultural lands this area may be increased 
to 5,000,000 acres. Unimproved land in 
farms increased 700,000 acres during the two 
decades between 1900 and 1920. ‘Timber 
production, therefore, must be largely in 
the hands of farmers. The state forests will 
be a factor, but their greatest usefulness will 
be largely for the purposes of experiment 
and demonstration to pave the way for 
private effort. 

With an appropriation of $50,000 in 192I- 
22 there were acquired some 8,400 acres of 
state forests, at an average cost of $5.60, 
including overhead charges. There are now 
10,125 acres in state forests. In i921 an 
additional 10,000 acres were purchased jointly 
for game refuge and forestry purposes, from 
other funds. The Forestry Department is 
now acquiring land with the appropriation 
of $100,000, which was available July 1. 

Last July the state came in possession of 
the John Bryan State Park, a gift of the 
late John Bryan. The tract contains 500 
acres, 300 of which are wooded, the balance 
being available for planting or other pur- 
poses. ‘This park is one of the finest scenic 
areas in southwestern Ohio. 

The last General Assembly amended the 
state forest law, permitting the Forestry 
Department to acquire forest parks with 
intent to include areas of outstanding scenic 
value which are worthy of preservation and 
which should be made available for public 
use. The general appropriations for forestry 
in Ohio for the next biennium were in- 
creased 125 per cent over those for the last 
two years. 


BOOKLET ON SOUTHERN APPA- 
LACHIAN FORESTS 


“The National Forests of the Southern 
Appalachians” is the title of a very at- 
tractive booklet just issued by the Forest 
Service. It deals primarily with the many 
excellent recreational advantages of the 
forests of North Carolina, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, a region becoming known as the 
“Playground of the South and East.” 

Many well-known resorts are either 
within or adjacent to the boundaries of 
these southern forests. Asheville, North 
Carolina, in the “Land of the Sky,” and the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia are two of the 
better-known places. The historic Shenan- 
doah Valley and the country between At- 
lanta, Georgia, and Knoxville, Tennessee, 
also offer many delightful recreational 
areas. 

The southern Appalachian forests were 
acquired under the Weeks law for protect- 
ing watersheds of eastern rivers and now 


embrace 1,500,0co acres, with plans calling 


for purchasing an additional 4,000,000 acres. 





CHESTNUT BLIGHT IS MOVING 
RAPIDLY SOUTHWARD 


The United States Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry reports that the chestnut blight has 
been spreading rapidly southward, as well 
as northward and westward, since its intro- 
duction into this country from Asia. Re- 
cently a new infected area was found cover- 
ing parts of Greenville County, South 
Carolina and Henderson and Pulp counties, 
North Carolina. This large infection is mov- 
ing miles ahead of the main line of advance 
of the disease and is spreading rapidly. The 
indications are that the chestnut growth of 
the southwestern part of North Carolina, 
northern Georgia, and southeastern Ten- 
nessee will be killed sooner than previously 
estimated. The zone of heavy infection has 
been advancing in the south on an average 
of between fifteen and thirty miles each year. 


AIR SERVICE AIDS FIGHT AGAINST 
BLISTER RUST 


The Air Service of the Army and the 
Department of Agriculture are co-operat- 
ing in efforts to stop the inroads of the 
white-pine blister rust, which has found 
its way into the forests of British Co- 
lumbia and Washington and is now travel- 
ing southward. A flight over the forest 
area of the Northwest enabled the Gov- 
ernment to make in four hours a survey 
which would otherwise have taken several 
weeks, and could not have been made with 
such thoroughness by any other means 
of transportation. The blister rust, if not 
stopped, will reach the sugar-pine areas of 
California and cause disastrous havoc. 


A “HARDING” OAK AT EVERY 
SCHOOL 

The State Forester of North Carolina is 
urging every school in the state to observe 
Arbor Day, November 2, by planting a 
memorial oak for the late President Harding. 

In his last public utterance Mr. Harding 
strongly endorsed the conservaticn policy of 
the Government, saying that the develop- 
ment of the timber and other natural re- 
sources must have in view the permanent 
well-being of the country rather than of the 
investors who are seeking wealth to enrich 
homes elsewhere. Speaking of Alaskan 
conditions, which he had just returned from 
investigating, he said: “It is better to de- 
stroy the defiant investor than to demolish a 
national resource which needs only guarding 
against greed to remain a permanent asset 
of incalculable value.” This will remain a 
cardinal principle in our public conservation 
policy for ail time to come. 

The state law provides that “Friday fol- 
lowing the first day of November of each 
year shall be known as Arbor Day, to be ap- 
propriately observed by the public schools.” 
What more appropriate action could any 
school take than planting a tree to the mem- 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory., 
Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 
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; Our stock 
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this kind of plant. 

Send For Special List No. 78 
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Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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ory of our lamented President, who lost his 
life in establishing rational conservation in 
our largest territory? 

An oak tree is suggested because it typi- 
fies strength and true worth. It is long- 
lived, and though some species are of slow 
growth, they are beautiful and altogether 
the most satisfactory trees for such purpose. 
White oak should be planted when possible, 
but swamp chestnut oak (in the East), willow 
oak, and red oak will all make excellent 
memorial trees. 


FIRE SEASON NEARLY ENDED 


No more big fires are expected to break 
out in the eastern, western, and northern 
National Forests during the rest of the 1923 
fire season, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. However, in 
the southern National Ferests the autumn 
fire season is just beginning and the menace 
of serious fires in those regions still con- 
fronts forest officers. 

Recent snows and rains helped to control 
the fires which were being fought in October 
in many of the northern forests. Fires in 
several California forests have also been 
brought under control and no further out- 
breaks are expected. 

Taken as a whole, the 1923 fire season 
has been comparatively favorable on most 
of the National Forests, although destruc- 
tive fires occurred in Minnesota and southern 
California. Fires burned large areas out- 
side National Forests in California, the out- 


standing fire having been the one that caused 
such great damage to Berkeley, California. 
ERRATA 

The publishers of Kinney’s “The Develop- 
ment of Forest Law in America” have sent 
out the following information for the bene- 
fit of earlier buyers of the book: 

Page 99, line 20, cancel the second word 
in line, viz, “such.” 

Page 153, line 2, under “Ohio,” for “8920” 
read “8970.” 

Page 197, line 32, for “eight” read “eighty.” 

Page 203, lines 16 and 17, for all of text 
following the word “law"” read “and the 
exempticn covered all increase in value of 
land or of timber during thirty-five years.” 

Page 218, line 22, after “Alabama” insert 
“Oregon.” 

Page 219, line 17, after “Massachusetts” 
insert “Michigan.” 

Page 220, line 24, before “Illinois” insert 
“Col rado.” 

Page 240, line 34, for “twenty-five” read 
“two hundred fifty.” 

In all late copies of the book an errata 
slip bearing this information is pasted. 

A CORRECTION 

In the October number the opening of a 
Forestry School at the A. and M. College 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, was announced, but 
this should have announced a practical course 
in forestry (not a school), which will enable 
students to appreciate and understand the 


principles of forestry. 








Membership in The American Forestry Association is open to any person interested in the perpetuation of 


our forests. 
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PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 








Thty is the only Popular National 
Magazine devoted to trees and 
forests and the use of wood. 


December, 1923. 





(1) Annual Membership, without Magazine 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage 50c extra on subscribing memberships. 


Especially interested in articles on 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association andenclose $------ 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


(1) Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- $4.00 
(1) Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 10.00 
CO) Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 25.00 
(1) Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine-------------- 100.00 
() Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine------------ 1,000.00 
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SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Members of The American Forestry Association are entitled to a 10 per cent discount on the publisher’s price of all books and magazines 
published in the United States if order is placed direct with the Association. 


ONLY MEMBERS ARE ENTITLED TO THIS SERVICE 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED POSITION by a forester, age 39—ex- 
captain E. Infantry understands forest 
management, forest protection, practical lumber- 
ing and logging experience, Desire employment 


by estate or forest production company. If you 
are in need of a practical, Raya working man, 
address Box 5070, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, . ¢ (11-2-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with A. B. and B. S. 
in Forestry, desires change of position. Especially 
experienced in reforestation work, and capable of 
taking charge of a large forest nursery. Also 
experienced in lecture work and a good talker 
in public. At present in a res sponsible State posi- 
tion. Best of references. Can make good at 


any forestry work. Address Box 5080, care of 
A w RICAN ForEstRY MacGazine, Washington, 
m <. (11-2-24) 


YRADUATE of New York State Ranger School, 
experienced in logging engineering in both 


Canada and the States, wants position. Address 
Sox 5085, care of AMERICAN ForeSTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. (12-2-24) 


POSITION in federal, state, or private forestry 
work, located in either the New England or 
Atlantic States, wanted by a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania State College of Forestry 1921. 
References and details furnished upon request. 
Address Box 5090, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MaGazINE, Washington, D. C. (12-2-24) 





GRADUATE FORESTER—B. S. in Forestry with 
several years’ experience in forest engineering, 
forest pathology, and recreational forest engi 
neering and development, desires a position with 
state or private interests engaged in forestry. 
Experience in state forest surveys for three 
years. Now employed by a sales agency, but de- 
sires to return to forestry profession. Best of 
references. Address Box 5 , care of AMERICAN 
Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED 


FORESTERS AND LUMBERMEN wanted with 
experience in manufacture, utilization, market- 
ing, traffic service and valuation. Give qualifica- 
tions, experience, age and salary desired. Address 
Box 5075, care of AMERICAN Forestry Maca- 
zINE, Washington, D. (11-2-24) 











HARVARD FOREST 


| Petersham, 





Massachusetts 





A_ forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 

















Reddy Junior and the 


Lookout 

[Continued from page 755] 
throw rocks and break the round glass things 
or insulators the wire is hanging in, and 
even men sometimes shoot and break the 
insulators, which is very wrong, as then the 
line will not work good and the man cannot 
talk quickly to the other men who chase 
fires, and it might be that one broken insula- 
tor would cause a whole mountain side to 
burn over.” 

“IT wish boys and men would not do such 
things,” said Reddy Junior. 

“All the wild animals and birds wish it 
also, for the telephone helps to protect the 
homes in the woods,” said the wise Old Owl 

3ut boys and men are getting better and 
better nowadays, for they know what dam- 
age is done by fires to the Forest. By th 
time the little boys in school today are big 
men the woods will be very valuable. But 
these little boys will know all about how t 
protect the woods, and I do not think we 
yn 


shall have to worry so much from now 

And then the Old Owl flew away, while 
the rest of the animals and birds stayed and 
talked about all he had told them for hours 
and hours, until they, too, got hungry and 
scattered through the woods, happy in the 
thought that they need not worry so much 
about their worst enemy—fire. 

And ever after that, when he had learned 
that the man would not hurt him, but would 
feed him good nuts and bread crumbs when 
he came up close, Reddy Junior used to 
watch and watch for a smoke somewhere 
over the Forest, and he would chatter and 
run around and get real excited until the 
man would see it, too, and hurry to telephone 
to the fire-chasers near the fire. 


The Ranger Rides an Open 


Trestle 
[Continued from page 743] 





I figured maybe there would only be a greas« 
spot left. Anyway, as we neared the end of 
the trestle the grass wasn’t growing under- 
neath the p>ny’s feet. I just got him off the 
track when the train whizzed by. 

That little experience put me in a class 
by myself. As far as I know, I am the only 
man in the Forest Service drawing pay who 
hasn't got a heart. Oh, yes; it’s there, but 
it quit beating there and then. 

ANTS THAT MAKE SAWDUST 

Along many old fallen logs one often 
sees small piles of sawdust. This is the 
work of large black ants. who live a social 
life, excavating tunnels in the old wood 
In a colony there are always at least three 
kinds of individuals—-the winged males, 
which die after swarming and mating; the 
winged females or queens, which pull off 
their wings after swarming; and the wing- 
Winged ants are seen only 
at swarming times, when new colonies are 
Nature Notes. 


less workers. 


established.— Yosemite 
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WOODEN GREETING CARDS 


Something New and of Unique Interest 


The Ideal Card for Tree Lovers 


They are actual thin slices of wood, ad- 

rably adapted to the use, cut across the 
grain. Their durability, smoothness and 
delicate beauty of wood-structure are a reve- 
lation. 

These features and their neatly printed 
legends and hand-colo:ed decorations make 
them a card of unequaled interest. 
Furnished with Christmas, New 

Year, Easter or Birthday senti- 

ments. 

Prices: 20c. each; $2.25 per doz.; $4.25 per 
233 $8 per 50; $15 per 100; one’s name 
added in type corresponding with the legend, 
$1 per hundred or less extra. Plate-printed 
(engraved) cards with popular legend and 
hand-colored design at 25% in advance of 
above prices, and one’s name added from 
engraved plate furnished, $2 per 50 or 
less or $3 per hundred extra. We pay post- 
age and insure delivery. 





INCLUDE ONE OR MORE OF 
HOUGH’S HANDBOOKS IN 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Hough’s American Woods 
A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
mens (showing the end, “quarter” and 
“flat’’ grains of each wood) with text telling 
uses, properties, distributions, etc. $7.50 or 
$10, according to binding. 


Hough’s Handbook of Trees 


Is _photo-descriptive and enables one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
any season of the year. 891 illustrations. 
$8 or $10, according to binding. 


Order early from 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CoO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 




















Protect Your Magazines 
IN OUR SPECIAL BINDERS 


American Forestry stamped in gold 


on cover 


Two 
For 
$3.50 
Net 


$2.00 
Each 
Net 





Capacity— Twelve Issues 


Issues can be bound as received 
All orders to 
The American Forestry Association 


1523 L Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
































Beautirut America. By Vernon Quinn. 

(Stokes), New York. Price, $4.00. 

The natural beauty and scenic wonders of 
America are delightfully described. The 
mountains, lakes, seashore, and springs; the 
great canyons and natural bridges; the 
deserts, favorite vacation spots in out-otf- 
the-way places are pictured with the accuracy 
of a guide book and the charm of a delight- 
ful book of travel. America’s great play- 
grounds—the National Parks—the _little- 
known National Monuments, and Alaska are 
given particular attention, and the descrip- 
tions are interspersed with history and In- 
dian lore, giving an added interest to a book 
which is especially suitable for a gift book. 


Farm Woop.ANps. By James Berthold 
Berry. New York (World Book Com- 


pany), 1923. Price, $2.00. 


Designed as a textbook for students of 
agriculture in schools and colleges and a 
handbook for practical farmers and estate 
managers, Farm Woodlands provides a use- 
ful guide to all whose association with agri- 
cultural vocations brings them in contact 
with the growing trees. Wherever trees 
grow, the forest and its products have al- 
ways been intimately connected with the 
pursuit of agriculture. And today, especially, 
when the timber supply is becoming scarce, 
the proper care and management of the farm 
woodlot is vitally important, not only to the 
farmer himself, but to the welfare of the 
whole country. Seldom are the timber re- 
sources on the average farm fully realized, 
and this book will perform a real service in 
presenting valuable information and data 
on the subject in a thorough and practical 


way. 


By John T. 
Price, 


SEEING THE MippLeE WEsT. 
Faris. (Lippincott), Philadelphia. 
$5.00. 

Few Americans realize how rich in his- 
torical associations the great inland empire 
of the Middle West is, and this new volume 
in the Travel Series by Dr. Faris is full of 
fascinating revelations. The great beauty of 
that country which the French explorers 
made historic when they passed the Missis- 
sippi; the regions where Abraham Lincoln 
had his first military experience when in 
pursuit of Black Hawk, and the beauty of 
the rolling prairies, the forests and ever- 
changing landscape comprising that rich and 
beautiful land of our Middle West are de- 
scribed by the author in his own delightful 
and inimitable way. This latest addition to 
the travel literature, with its beautiful illus- 
trations and word pictures, bits of history, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


personal and intimate anecdotes of people 
and places, is a noteworthy contribution. 


RANGE AND PAsturRE MANAGEMENT. By 
W. Sampson. (Wiley), New 
Price, $4.00. 


Arthur 

York. 

This book provides systematic instruction 
for those who desire a practical working 
knowledge of the subject, as well as for those 
who wish to follow technical grazing work 
as a profession and fit themselves to hold 
such positions as those offered by the United 
States Forest Service. 

Based on the author’s long experience in 
the field, supplemented by further active 
work combining instruction and investiga- 
tion, the practical care and management of 
range and pasture lands in this country are 
thoroughly treated in this book, and the fol- 
lowing subjects are fully discussed, in a clear, 
readable manner : 

1. The character of pasture lands and the 
history of grazing control. 

2. The reseeding of the range. 

3. The recognition of the early stages of 
pasture-forage decline. 

4. The leading introduced forage plants 
and their culture. 

5. The adequate protection of timber re- 
production against grazing on potential tim- 
berlands. 

6. The burning of pasture lands and its 
effect on forage yields. 

7. The poisonous-plant menace and its con- 
trol. 

8. Forage estimates and grazing capacity. 

9. Methods of studying revegetational 
problems. 

10. Suggestions for instruction in pasture 
management and live-stock production. 

Nearly all of the unusually numerous half- 
tone illustrations are original, and these are 
supplemented throughout the text with out- 
line reproductions of accurate sketches of 
forage plants and grasses, both non-poisonous 
and poisonous. A plate showing the main 
stock-poisoning plants in their natural colors 
is also included. Stockmen, as well as stu- 
dents in the class-room, will find this book 


especially helpful in their work. 





One of the finest, most gracious 
things you could do is to tell some 
friend about American Forestry. We 
would appreciate your courtesy and 


so would he. 








ENTOMOLOGY, WITH REFERENCE TO ITs Bro- 
Economic Aspects. By 
Folsom. Philadelphia 
Price, $2.25. 


LOGICAL AND 

Justus Watson 

(Blakiston’s), 1922. 

This book gives a comprehensive and con- 
cise account of insects, with illustrations by 
the author. Though planned primarily for 
the student, it is intended also for the gen- 
eral reader. In fact, it was written in an 
effort to meet the growing need for a bio- 
logical treatment of entomology. Because of 
several excellent works already existent on 
the classification of insects (notably Com- 
stock’s “Manual,” Kellogg’s “American In- 
sects,” and Sharp’s “Insects’”), the author 
omitted the multitudinous details of classifi- 
cation and introduced much material that 
has not heretofore appeared in textbooks. 
Only the commonest kinds of insects are re- 
ferred to in the text, so that the reader may 
easily use the book as a guide to personal 
observation. 





A Life Membership costs but $100, and exempts 
you from dues for the rest of your life. Can you 
imagine a better-paying investment ? 














Sargent’s Handbooks 





American Private Schools 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 992 pages; 
round corners, crimson silk cloth, 


gold stamped, $5.00 


A Guide Book for Parents 
A Compendium for Educators 
Annual Review of Educational Literature 
and Events. 


New England 


3d Edition, carefully revised through- 
out, 8vo, 928 pages, 4 maps in 5 
colors, 25 other maps and plans, 
52 illustrations. Full leather, 
$5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00 
All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly 
Every town and city in New Eng- 
The past 


shown. 
land of importance is described. 
history and present-day activities are given 
in detail. 
It is the only book that treats New 
England as a whole 





PORTER SARGENT | 
14 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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“ NEW OFFICERS NOMINATED _ 





The Committee on Elections of the 


American Forestry Association has an- 


nounced its nomination of officers to be 
elected at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, to be held in January. The By- 
Laws of the Association provide that mem- 
bers may submit to the Committee on Elec- 
tions nominations for officers, provided 
such nominations are endorsed by not less 
than twenty-five members. The committee, 
however, received no nominations from the 
membership, and the names as printed be- 
low will therefore appear on the official 
ballot as the slate nominated by the Com- 
Elections. The ballot 


will be mailed to the membership early in 


mittee on official 
December and will provide space for mem- 
bers to cast their ballots for other names, 
in the event they do not care to vote for 
those submitted by the Committee on Elec- 
tions. 

Mer. R: Y¥. 
partment of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. 

Chairman of the 


Stuart, Secretary of the De- 
Forests and Waters, Harris- 
William B. 
Committee on 
Conservation of Forests and Wild Life, 
the Camp-Fire Club of America, New 
York City, and Mr. John Foley, Forester, 
Pennsylvania Railway, Philadelphia, Penn- 


burg, 
Greeley, 


sylvania, are the members of the Commit- 
tee on Elections, Mr. Foley serving in the 
place of Mr. George W. Sisson, originally 
appointed, but prevented from serving on 
the committee by absence from the country. 

The Association's Committee on By- 
Laws, Colonel Henry S. 
Graves, Colonel William B. Greeley, and 
Mr. F. W. Besley, have submitted a num- 
ber of proposed amendments to the Asso- 


consisting of 


ciation’s By-Laws, to be voted on at the 
same time. These amendments, which will 
likewise appear on the official ballot, are 
printed herewith, together with the com- 
mittee’s reasons for the changes proposed. 
The officers nominated by the Committee 
on Elections are as follows: 
President: 
Henry Solon Graves, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
Vice-Presidents: 
W. W. Atterbury, Pennsylvania, 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Charles S. Barrett, Georgia, 
President, Farmers Union. 
Daniel C. 


Scout 


3eard, New York, 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts of 
America. 
John W. Blodgett, Michigan, 
President, National Lumber Mfrs. Asso- 
ciation. 
George Cornwall, Oregon 
Publisher, The Timberman. 
Charles Deering, Illinois, 
International 


Director, Harvester Co. 


Samuel Gompers, Washington, 
President, American Federation of Labor 
David L. Goodwillie, Illinois, 

Chairman, National Forestry Policy Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Anson C. 

President, Great Southern Lumber Com 


Goodyear, New York, 


pany. 
George Bird Grinnel, New York, 
Author and 
William Kent, California. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Washington, D. C., 
National Women 


Explorer. 


President, League of 
Voters. 
Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Filibert Roth, Michigan, 
Former Dean of Forestry, University of 
Michigan. 
Harvey H. Shepard, Massachusetts, 
President, Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 
B. H. Snell, New York, 
Member of Congress from New 
Henry Van Dyke, New Jersey, 
Author. 
Henry C. Wallace, Washington, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

John W. Weeks, Massachusetts, 
Secretary of War. 
William Allen White, 
Editor and Author. 

Mrs. T. G. Winter, Minnesota, 
President, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 


Treasurer: 


York. 


Kansas, 


s 


i 


“~ 


J 
J 


George O. Vass, Vice-President, | 

National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Directors: 

Earnest Dane, Massachusetts, 1924. 

George Hewitt Myers, Washington, D. C 
1924. 

Joseph Hyde Pratt, North Carolina, 1924- 
1928, North Carolina Geological Survey. 

Mrs. John D. Sherman, Illinois, 1924-1928 
Chairman, Committee on Conservation, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Henry W. Shoemaker, Pennsylvania, 1924- 
1928, Member of State Forest Commis- 
sion. 

J. R. Swift, 1924-1926. 

William P. Wharton, Massachusetts, 1924- 
1927. 


Pennsylvania, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
BY-LAWS 
Recommendation No. 1.—Amend the last 
sentence of Section 6, Article 3, to read 

as follows: 
“The price of the magazine to non- 
members and to members of other 
organizations affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation shall be fixed from time to 
time by the Board of Directors.” 
This amendment is proposed in order to 


vive the Directors more flexible action in 
entering into affiliations with organizations 
actively engaged in promoting the cause of 
forestry or the conservation of other 
natural resources. 

\mend the last sentence of Section 4, 
(Article 3, to read: 

“The Secretary, however, may in his 
discretion remit the dues of any mem- 
ber.” 

The Secretary, rather than the Board of 
Directors, should be held directly responsi- 
ble for the efficient management of mem- 
bership details. 

Recommendation No, 2—Eliminate all of 
Section 3, Article 4, and number the re- 
maining sections to follow in consecutive 
order. 

Secticn 3 of Article 4, as it now reads, 
is superfluous, in that its conditions with 
respect to terms of office of members of the 
Board of Directors will have been fully met 
with the forthcoming election. 

Recommendation No, 3—Amend Section 
6, Article 4, to provide that: 

“A meeting of the Board shall be 

held at least once every four months.” 
instead of every three months, as now 
provided. 

Members of the Board are widely sepa- 
rated geographically, and four meetings a 
year imposes upon some members an un- 
reasonable expense in both time and money. 
It is believed that three meetings a year 
will be wholly satisfactory. 

Recommendation No. 4—Amend Section 
3, Article 5, to read in full as follows: 

“The annual financial report for 
any calendar year shall be printed in 
an issue of the Association magazine 
published not later than the month 
of March following.” 

This amendment seems advisable because 
the present By-Laws, which provide that 
the financial report shall be printed in the 
issue of the magazine immediately follow- 
meeting, are impractical. 
February issue of the 


ing the annual 
For example, the 
magazine is made up not later than January 
5, and if the annual meeting is held follow- 
ing this date in January it will be impos- 
sible to conform to this requirement of 
the By-Laws. 

Recommendation No. 5—Amend Section 
2, Article 6, by striking out all of its pro- 
visions and substituting the following: 

“Members of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall serve for terms of five 
years each. The term of three Di- 
rectors shall expire at the close of 
each calendar year, and at each 
annual meeting their successors shall 
be elected for the full term of five 
years. If vacancies occur in the 
Board of Directors, Directors shall 
be elected at the next annual meet- 
ing to fill such vacancies, in each case 











Yale School of 


F orestry 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for ‘the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 
Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 
Advanced and Research Work. 
For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 
Tropical Forestry. 
Iumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 
Special Students. 
The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 


the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 


For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 




















The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





. ecetantidng AR course in Pulp and 
Paper Manufacture and a short 
course each spring in Dry-kiln Engi- 
neering and Lumber Grading are regu- 
given. The State Forest Ex- 
Station of ninety acres at 
other experiment sta- 


larly 
periment 
three 
Roosevelt Wild Life Forest 
pulp 


Syracuse, 
tions, the 
Experiment 
well-equipped sawmill, a com- 
plete dry-kiln the 
laboratories, and an excellent reference 
afford opportunities 
investigative In addition to 
undergraduate 
are offered 
Master of 


Station, a modern 


mill, a 


plant, biological 


library unusual 
for 
the regular 
special 


work, 
four-year 
courses, courses 
that lead to the degrees of 
Master of City Forestry, 
Doctor of Phi- 


Economics. 


Forestry, 
Master of 
and 


Science, 


losophy, Doctor of 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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unexpired term of the Di- 
whose position has become 
vacant, as shall have been determined 
by the original election of such Di- 
rectors.” 


for the 
rector 


Section 2 of the present By-Laws was 


designed primarily to effect an adjustment 
of the 


this 


Since 
the 


terms of certain directors 


will have been accomplished at 


forthcoming annual meeting, it is believed 
there is no further need for this portion 
of the section 

Recommendation No. 6 Amend Section 
2, Article 12, to read in full as follows 

“The Board of Directors may by 

resolution recognize and designate 

as organizations affiliated -with the 

American Forestry Association such 

State Forestry \ssociations or other 


organizations active in or desirous of 
promoting the conservation of forests 
and other natural resources, which in 
the judgment of the Board, in view 
of their character, membership, and 
purposes, make affiliation desirable 
in furtherance of the common ob 


jects of the Association and of the 
organizations desirous of affiliaticn. 
In carrying out the objects of this 
section, the Board of Directors may 
prescribe the conditions of afhlia- 
tion and may fix the price at which 
the Association’s magazine will be 
furnished to affiliated members 
This section follows closely the present 
section of the By-Laws, and the. slight 
change proposed is for the purpose of 
making clear the extent of the authority 
of the Board in entering into affiliations 
with other organizations. 


SECRETARY WALLACE CORRECTS 
MISSTATEMENTS ON ALASKA 
Agriculture Wallace, in a let- 
Trade has taken 


some 


Secretary of 
Paper 
occasion to correct 
Alaska. 


attention has been called to the lead- 


Journal, 
statements 


ter to the 
made 
about 

“My 
ing editorial in the September 27 issue of the 
Paper Trade Alaska’s Prob- 
lem,’ ”’ says the “This editorial, 


Journal, entitled ‘ 
Secretary. 

while properly expressing a caution against 
any expectation of sudden and great develop- 
ments in Alaska, misstate- 
ments in regard to which I am sure both you 
correct in- 


contains certain 


and your readers would welcome 


formation. These misstatements are sum- 
marized in the sentence, ‘Thus Alaska has 
little water power, a limited area of richly 
timbered land, and bad transportation.’ 

“T am at a loss to understand the preva- 
lence of the idea that southeastern Alaska 
lacks water power, or that its water-power 
resources are unsuitable for use in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. The editorial 
states that in this part of Alaska “The con- 
tinental divide is backed right up against 


the seacoast. This offers a good chance for 
rafting logs, but precludes the possibility of 
water The are all small, 
even though the fall in many 
The water has not emough bulk to turn a 


turbine. The 


power. streams 


cases is great. 
facts are otherwise.” 
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University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high- 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks, designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by correspondence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Idaho 


Moscow, - - 

















University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


a four- 
leading to 
For- 


The Forestry Department offers 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 
erations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 


Professor of Forestry 

















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


‘The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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REMEMBRANCES 





What shall we give 


our friends this year? 


Let us suggest that you send them books—gifts which are 
always appropriate and welcome. 


The thousands of books available make it possible to select 
gifts which will be sure to please. 


Do not forget that your membership in THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION entitles you to purchase any book or 
magazine published in the United States at a discount of 10 per 
cent from the publishers’ list price. 


This special discount applies not only to the books listed on 
page 758, but to any book or magazine published in the United 
States. 


Send us your Christmas list, together with remittance equal to 
90 per cent of the publishers’ price of the books ordered, and the 
books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. 


Save the amount of your 1924 dues by ordering your 
Christmas books through your association. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SIMPLIFY your Christmas Shopping and at the same time 
make your Christmas gift live throughout the year by sending 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


for 1924 to that friend who “has everything” and for whom it is 
difficult to select a gift. He will appreciate the compliment and 
thank you for your thought the first of each month during the 


entire year. 


A Christmas Card, similar to the one shown below, signed with your 


name as donor, will be sent to your friend, notifying him of your gift. : 
if 








i 


With Christmas Greetings 
and Best Wishes 
‘for the New Year 
I send you The 


American Forestry Magazine 
for 1924 
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In addition to the twelve issues for 1924 a complimentary copy of our Christmas Number 
(December) will be sent,soas to be delivered with your Xmas card in the Christmas morning mail. 
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The following classes of membership are suggested: 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine............... $4.00 : 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine............. 10.00 : 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine............... 25.00 ' 


Send In Your List At Once! 
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The cAmerican Forestry cAssociation 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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